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JANUARY, I941 No. 416 
THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


6 ep present war has produced such a disturbance of 
our habits and interests and the everyday life of the 
people as England has never known. And at the same 
time we have to adjust our minds to a series of world- 
shattering events which threaten to change the political 
and economic conditions of existence. It is not sur- 
prising under the circumstances that we find it difficult 
to look beyond the moment and below the surface of 
events to the deeper spiritual problems of the war. Yet 
few people would deny that such issues exist, for even 
those who take the extreme neutralist position, like some 
American and Continental Catholics, who argue that this 
is a war between rival imperialisms in which both sides 
are to blame, even if one is not as bad as the other, must 
face the issue of what attitude they are to adopt towards 
an unjust war. For the neutralist and the pacifist have 
just as much moral responsibility in the question of war 
as the interventionist and the militarist. Indeed they 
have more, for those who believe in the justice of the 
national cause can feel that they are doing their duty by 
doing what they are told to do by their government, 
which is their leader morally as well as materially. But 
for the pacifist or the neutralist no such delegation of 
responsibility is possible. He has got to make his own 
decision and find his own way of serving the cause which 
he believes to be just. 

It was a different matter in the old days when the 
laws of war were based on the principle that “the troops 
alone carry on war, while the rest of the nation remain 
in a But today, when war involves the wholesale 
mobilization of national forces, when it involves the 
wholesale massacre of civilians and the destruction of 
their houses and businesses, when the workman in his 
factory and the typist in her office are as much exposed 
to the danger of sudden death as the soldier in the 
trenches, the attitude of spiritual neutrality becomes as 
Vol, 208 I + 
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difficult as that of the one sane man in a universe of 
lunatics. In fact, neutrality in the world today is a 
desperate attempt to cling to a vanished order. It causes 
men and nations to shut their eyes to facts, even when 
those facts threaten their very existence. For neutrality 
in the old sense no longer exists. What we call neutrality 
covers two quite different things—the passivity of the 
victim who waits his turn to go to the scaffold, and the 
active tension of the fighter who is waiting the moment to 
strike and who is already a moral combatant, though he 
is non-belligerent in a strictly military sense. In the same 
way pacifism is not what it was under the old laws of 
war. It is not so easy to turn the other cheek to a high- 
explosive bomb, and if you did the invisible smiter would 
be none the wiser. The central figure in modern war as 
we see it at the moment is the unarmed civilian who has 
to face death or mutilation without a chance to hit back. 
In fact it is just those qualities which were most highly 
prized by pacifists in the past, the power of passive en- 
durance and moral resistance against violence that have 
become the decisive military factors. 

Thus the mechanization of modern war has done 
nothing to diminish the importance of the moral factor. 
On the contrary, it has increased it by breaking down the 
distinctions between combatants and non-combatants 
and requiring from the latter a standard of courage and 
endurance which is just as high as that of the professional 
soldier. Modern war is a struggle of mass wills and a test 
of moral strength for the whole population : and hence 
in the last resort it is a conflict which calls for the inter- 
vention of spiritual powers and demands a spiritual 
decision. The reason why modern war is such a problem 
for the Christian conscience is not so much that war 1s 
wrong but that war involves such vital issues that 
Christianity cannot neglect them without forfeiting its 
claim to be the light of the world. The fact is that the 
problem of modern war cannot be solved by a simple 
division of the things that are God’s and the things that 
are Caesar’s. In the old days war could be regarded as 
Caesar’s proper business, but today it is every body’s business 
and it touches the things of God as well as those of men. 
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It is clearly necessary for Christians to find some 
method of defending these things—the things that are 
not Caesar’s, the rights of God and the rights of man. 
For whatever attitude we adopt towards the war, 
whether we regard it as a crusade or as a crime, it involves 
spiritual issues ; and those who believe, as all Christians 
believe in theory, that the power of the Spirit is stronger 
than any material or purely human power, must do all 
that is possible to make this power effective in the present 
crisis. 

What distinguishes the Christian view of history from 
that of secular philosophy is above all the belief in the 
divine government of the world and the intervention 
of the Spirit in history and in the power of man to resist 
or co-operate with this divine action. These con- 
ceptions are most clearly expressed in the prophets 
of Israel, who are in a special sense the bearers of 
the Sword of the Spirit. For the Prophets not only 
give an interpretation of history in terms of the Kingdom 
of God and the divine judgement, they also show the power 
of God manifesting itself above all in the prophetic word. 


The Voice said Cry. And he said, What shall I cry? 

All flesh is grass, and all the glory of it like the grass of the field. 

The grass withereth, the flower fadeth because the spirit of the 
Lord bloweth upon it, 

Surely the people is grass. 

The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the Word of the Lord 
shall stand for ever. 


In all the crises that changed the course of history they 
saw the hand of God, and for each crisis there was also 
a corresponding Word which it was the mission of the 
prophets to declare. If God withheld His Word, or if it 
was perverted by false prophets, the course of history 
ran blind. 


The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream, and he 
that hath my word, let him speak my word faithfully. What 
hath the chaff to do with the wheat, saith the Lord ? 

Is not my word like a fire, saith the Lord, and like a hammer 
that breaks the rocks in pieces ? 


But the Word of God was not only the word of judge- 
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ment and destruction, it was also a creative force, the 
Word of Life, the organ of the spirit which renews the 
face of the world, as we see in Ezchiel’s vision of the 
valley of bones: the dry bones of the House of Israel, 
when the holy city had been destroyed and the people 
were exiles and captives who had lost their hope. 


And He said to me: Prophesy to the Spirit, prophesy, O son 
of man and say to the Spirit: Thus saith the Lord God: Come 
Spirit from the four winds and breathe upon these slain that 
they may live. 


Here we have a really dynamic vitalism, in comparison 
with which the new biological vitalism of blood and race 
and the old pagan vitalism of the gods of the earth are 
weak and degraded and obscure. The Spirit blows 
through the world like wind and fire, driving the kingdoms 
before it, burning up the works of man like dry grass, 
but the meaning of history is found not in the wind or 
in the fire, but in “the small voice” of the Word which is 
never silent, but which cannot bear fruit unless man co- 
operates by an act of faith and spiritual obedience. This 
dynamic and prophetic element is an essential part of the 
Christian tradition, and it is present even in periods when 
the Church seemed bound to a fixed and changeless social 
order, as in Eastern Christendom. But today it has 
acquired a fresh importance owing to the breaking down 
of the partition which divided the religious and secular 
spheres of life during recent centuries and the coming 
together of the inner world of spiritual experience and 
the outer world of historic events in a new unity. 

Today Christianity is implicated in history just as 
much as Israel was in the age of the prophets, though 
there has not yet been time for Christians to adjust their 
minds to what has happened. Nevertheless, there is 
already a general realization that social and political 
issues have become spiritual issues—that the Church 
cannot abstain from intervention without betraying its 
mission. The reason for this great change is not, however, 
primarily religious—that is to say, it is not due to the 
advance of the Christian element in our culture and the 
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reconquest of the world for God. Quite the contrary. 
It is due to the invasion of the spiritual by the temporal, 
the triumphant self-assertion of secular civilization and 
of the secular state against spiritual values and against the 
Church. The real meaning of what we call totalitarianism 
and the totalitarian state is the total control of all 
human activities and all human energies, spiritual as 
well as physical, by the State and their direction to what- 
ever ends are dictated by its interests, or rather the 
interests of the ruling party or clique. 

Such an attempt has been made by the despots of 
the past—for the God-State is the oldest of all the 
enemies of God. But in the past the power of the 
state was limited by the means at its disposal. Today it 
is unlimited. For the advance of science and technology, 
while it has immeasurably increased man’s control of his 
environment, has also increased the control of society 
over the individual, of the State over society, and, ofthe 
rulers over the State. In the new States not only a man’s 
property and his work, but his family, his leisure and his 
thought are controlled by the immense and complex 
machinery of party and police and propaganda which are 
gradually transforming society from a commonwealth of 
free citizens into a hive or an ant-heap. For the new 
tyranny is not merely a matter of subjugating the people 
by force to the rule of a master, like the tyrannies of the 
past; it uses the new techniques of psychology and 
behaviourism to condition the personality and to control 
the mind, as it were from within. By continued re- 
pression and stimulation, by suggestion and _terrorization, 
the personality is subjected to a methodical i eee one 
assault until it surrenders its freedom and becomes a 
puppet which shouts and marches and hates and dies at 
its masters’ voice, or in response to their unseen and 
unrecognized stimulation. In such an order there can 
be no place for religion unless religion forfeits its spiritual 
freedom and allows itself to be used by the new power as a 
means for conditioning and controlling the psychic life of 
the masses. But this is an impossible solution for the 
Christian, since it would be a sin against the Holy Ghost 
in the.most absolute sense. Therefore the Church must 
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once more take up her prophetic office and bear witness to 
the Word even if it means the judgement of the nations 
and an open war with the powers of the world. 

No doubt if the Church does so, she will be accused of 
partisanship or interfering in temporal issues or debasing 
religion to the level of politics. But the principle of 
such action has been stated perfectly clearly by the 
present Pope in his address to the Lithuanian Minister 
a year ago. The action of the Holy See being always 
directed to the salvation of souls, it is not concerned with 
purely temporal controversies or territorial rivalries be- 
tween states. But the Pope’s spiritual office itself forbids 
him to shut his eyes when it is precisely the salvation of 
souls that is threatened by new and incalculable danger, 
“‘when the sinister shadow of the thought and activity 
of the enemies of God looms every day darker and nearer 
over the face of Christian Europe”. 

Of course this passage specifically refers to the advance 
of Communism in Eastern Europe. But Communism is 
by no means the only representative of the spiritual evils 
of totalitarianism, Een it avows its anti-religious and 
anti-Christian attitude more openly and directly than 
the totalitarian state in Germany has done. The differ- 
ence, however, is one of tactics rather than of ultimate 
aims. ‘The Bolsheviks planned their new world in a 
spirit of scientific rationalism. ‘They eliminated religion 
from the start, and devoted more attention to the 
orthodoxy of their Marxian ideology than to the efficiency 
of their social machinery. The Nazis, on the other hand, 
followed a.more psychological and pragmatist method. 
They avoided a direct attack on religion, and sought to 
divide and isolate the religious elements in the nation, 
while at the same time diverting the spiritual energies 
of the younger generation in a different direction. The 
result, however, in both cases has been the same—the 
total capture of the total physical and psychic forces of 
society by the State, the party and the leader. 

This fundamental identity in real aims was long 
disguised by the apparent conflict of ideologies, but, as 
Dr. Haffner points out in his striking analysis of Nazi 
Germany, the importance of the ideological factor has 
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gradually declined, while the resemblance between the 


social types steadily increased. 


It cannot be denied [he writes] that the two first generations 
(in Russia and Nazi Germany) differ widely from each other. But 
both, remarkably enough, served the same cause, the abolition of 
freedom. The one began with the destruction of economic 
freedom and private property and went on later to tackle free- 
dom of speech, conscience and thought: the other proceeded 
in the opposite sequence. Both insulted one another unspeakably 
and tried to persuade their public that there was no deeper and 
more deadly contrast on earth than between their two different 
methods of doing the same thing; a spectacle which, in retro- 
spect, does not lack humour. Be that as it may, human fredom, 
in all its expressions has been destroyed in Russia as in Germany. 
In both countries the dividing ideological husks have now fallen 
off or worn thin—even if in Germany Hitler and Goering have 
not yet been declared Trotskyists and liquidated—and in all its 
naked monstrosity stands the Robot: the man who has lost all 
connection with mankind and lives by plan, product of a breed- 
ing stud, cog in a machine for industry and war, spiritually fed 
with “Strength through Joy” or physical culture, emotionally 
satisfied by car rides or parachute leaps, raising the arm and 
emitting inarticulate sounds like an automaton, repeating sentences 
like a parrot, and ready to do everything that an unknown centre 
shall command—man from whom conscience, mind, and soul 
have been extracted as by an operation. . . . Thus Nazism has shed 
its gaudy relics from the temples of Wagner and Makart where 
Hitler worships, and has become streamlined. What inspires and 
excites (the younger generation of Nazis) is the vision, already 
quite undisguised, of the vast, uniform establishment for work, 
procreation, and recreation to which they will shape the con- 
quered world; the dream of the tabula rasa. The intelligent 
among them read Jiingers and Niekisch, and the saying of the 
Soviet Marshal Tuchachevsky, that ““The world must become naked 
again”, draws forth a deep response from them.® 


The Western democracies and their leaders gravely 
underestimated the force of this revolutionary activism 
and the demonic will to power that drove it onwards, 
with the result that the old European states system has 
collapsed like a house of cards and we are fighting for 
our existence against a ruthless enemy. And, similarly, 


* Germany: Jehyll and Hyde. By Sebastian Haffner, pp. 105-6. 
(Secher and Warburg.) 
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Christians have failed to realize how profoundly’ the 
moral foundations of the world had been ive and what 
a tremendous effort was needed in order to save humanity 
from the abyss of nihilism and spiritual disintegration. 
These two struggles are indeed not the same. For it is 
possible that the defeat of Germany might leave the 
spiritual evils of totalitarianism as strong as ever, while war 
is itself a destructive element which favours the progress 
of the spirit of nihilism and destruction. Everything 
depends on whether it is possible to use the temporal 
struggle, not for destructive or purely material ends, but 
as a means of checking the demonic forces that have been 
let loose on the world. For, as Burke wrote a century and 
a half ago, no material gain is sufficient to outweigh the 
cost of war, which is the lives of men. “The blood of 
man should never be shed but to redeem the blood of 
man. It is well shed for our family, for our friends, for 
our God, for our country, for our kind. The rest is 
vanity ; the rest is crime.” If this is true of the limited 
wars of the past, it is much more so of total war 
with its monstrous burden of destruction. This 
immense evil is only bearable if it is the only means of 
preventing or ending still greater evils. And this, in 
fact, is what we believe, for I think it is difficult to deny 
that the majority of Englishmen, whatever their religious 
beliefs, feel that they are defending not only their lives 
and property, but things that are greater than them- 
selves ; and deeper than political or economic interests. 
They believe that they are standing against violence and 
treachery and injustice in the cause of all mankind. 

If the ordinary man is prepared to stake everything, 
as he has done, for this obscurely felt, but real, faith, the 
Christian is bound in faith and honour to do no less in 
the spiritual conflict that lies behind the battle of the 
nations and to bear witness to the Word of God at 
whatever cost. This is the fundamental aim of the Move- 
ment of the Sword of the Spirit, which has taken as its 
title the words of St. Paul, where he speaks of the spiritual 
armament for the war that is fought “not against flesh 
and blood but against principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of the world of this darkness, against spiritual 
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wickedness in high places”. As Cardinal Hinsley said in 
the address which inaugurated the movement : 


“The Apostle wrote these words in prison chained between 
two Roman soldiers in their warlike array. He says in effect that 
the gross panoply of warfare or material armaments count for 
little against the Spirit, for the word of God is not bound down, 
Verbum Dei non est alligatum. The Spirit cannot be enslaved or 
imprisoned except by its own wilful betrayal. The Sword of the 
Spirit is the Word of God, and the Word of God is more piercing 
than a two-edged sword.” 


If Christians had realized this truth and had made it 
their principle of action, the evils that now threaten to 
overwhelm us would never have arisen. But this is just 
the truth which the modern world has denied. It has 
put its trust in the “arm of the flesh” like the Jews of the 
Old Testament, it has believed the word of man rather 
than the Word of God. It has reversed the whole hier- 
archy of spiritual values, so that our civilization has 
been turned backwards and upside down, with its face 
towards darkness and nonentity and its back to the sun 
of truth and the source of being. For a short time— 
whether we reckon it in decades or centuries is of small 
importance—it remained precariously skating on the thin 
ice of rationalism and secular humanism. Now the ice 
has broken and we are being carried down the flood, 
though we may delude ourselves that the forces that have 
been released are of our own creation and serve our will 
to power. 

Is it possible to reverse this process ? No human power 
can stop this progress to the abyss. It can only come 
about by a profound movement of change or conversion 
which brings the human spirit once more into vital 
relation with the spirit of God. 

Every world crisis is, as the word denotes, a judgement 
and a decision out of which something new must come. 
It is therefore an opportunity to hear the Word of God 
and for the Spirit to manifest its creative power to 
humanity. This is the hope that the prophets always 
maintain in their vision of judgement against the nations, 


and which the Church constantly repeats in the liturgy. 
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“Come, O Lord, do not wait, deliver thy people from the 
hand of power. Show thy face and we shall be saved.” 
This tremendous sense of urgent need and real deliver- 
ance finds only a very pallid and vague reflection in the 
religious attitude of the average Christian. That is why 
the Christian faith has made so little impression on the 
modern world and seems powerless to influence the course ~ 
of history. And although the Movement of the Sword 
of the Spirit may seem in itself a very small thing, I think 
it is important, because it does attempt to face this vital 
issue which has been so neglected and ignored by the 
more highly organized forms of ecclesiastical activity. As 
Cardinal Hinsley says, everyone can play a part in this 
spiritual crusade, for the Spirit divides His gifts to each 
according to his will to use them. We can take part in it 
by prayer, by study and by action. It is not necessary to 
say much about the first and last of these, for all Catholics 
understand the importance of prayer and all Englishmen 
understand the importance of action. But both Catholics 
and Englishmen are inclined to neglect the second in- 
tellectual arm and to undervalue the importance of the 
power of thought. The real reason of the success of the 
new powers that are conquering the world and the failure 
of Christians to withstand them has been that the former 
have used the intellectual arm to the fullest extent, 
however perverted their aim, whereas the Christians have 
been content with good intentions and sound principles 
which they have accepted as a matter of course. It was 
the greatest of the dictators, Napoleon, who said: 
“There are two powers in the world, the sword and the 
mind. In the long run the sword is always beaten by 
the mind”. Yet no one can accuse Napoleon of under- 
valuing the power of the sword. And so the fact that we 
believe the power of the Spirit is even greater than that of 
the mind is no reason for neglecting the latter, which can 
be either the most potent instrument of the Spirit or its 
most formidable adversary. 

The attempt of the mind to dispense with the spirit 
to build a world that should be entirely in man’s powér 
and should find its end in him is no new thing. It 1s, 
as St. Augustine showed, a universal tendency that runs 
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through the whole of history and takes on different forms 
in different ages. But never has it revealed itself so 
explicitly as it does today in the totalitarian state, which 
has almost succeeded in constructing a world completely 
closed to the Spirit and leaving no loophole or corner 
for spiritual freedom. But the result is so oppressive 
to human nature, so ultimately self-destructive, that it 
must inevitably produce a reaction of resistance and 
revolt, in which the Christian elements in Western 
civilization will once more make themselves felt. It may 
seem Utopian at this time to speak of the coming of a 
new Christian order—a new Christendom. But the more 
we recognize our distance from the goal and the immensity 
of the difficulties to be overcome, the more hope there is 
of ultimate success. 

For what we must look for is not the alliance of the 
temporal power, as in the old Christendom, and an 
external conformity to Christian standards, but a re- 
ordering of all the elements of human life and civilization 
by the power of the Spirit : the birth of a true community 
which is neither an inorganic mass of individuals nor a 
mechanized organization of power, but a living spiritual 
order. 

The ideal ‘of such a community was the dream that 
inspired the political reformers and revolutionaries of the 
last two centuries, but since they rejected the power of 
the Spirit their ideals proved unreal and Utopian, and 
they achieved either freedom without order, or order 
without freedom. 

Today, we in England are fighting against the totali- 
tarian order, which is the most radical and systematic 
denial of freedom that the world has seen. But we must 
recognize while we fight for freedom that freedom alone 
will not save the world. A true peace can only be secured 
by the restoration of spiritual order, for it is only in the 
Spirit that power and freedom are reconciled and 
united, so that the Sword of the Spirit is both the power 
that can deliver us from the hand of the enemy and the 
force that awakens and sets free the dormant sources of 
energy in human nature itself. 

CurisToPHER Dawson. 








CHRISTIANITY AND WAR® 
_— opposition between Christianity and war is at 


once more violent and more mysterious than we 
sometimes believe. It is an opposition between two 
absolutes, but the absolute of Christianity can descend 
and can enter even into the absolute of war; for the 
particular case and condition of war is the supreme limit, 
the climax of the general case and condition of this world. 
Christianity is not of the world (alas, that is obvious 
enough, and our eyes would see it if Christ had not said 
it). It is not of the world, and it works in the world, at 
cross purposes with the world, and as though in a strange 
setting. 

The position taken by conscientious objectors seems 
to me to be an over-simple and very superficial position. 
They think that they would commit a sin in participating 
in any war whatever, even a war waged in a just cause, 
because war itself, as a collective phenomenon, is the 
harvest of the accumulated sins which have corrupted the 
sap of human history. That is to say they believe 
that, to be oneself free of sin, it is necessary to live in a 
world without sin and without the fruits of sin ; not to 
place one’s foot on ground over which has passed the 
shadow of a sinner. This is the naiveté of Christian 
idealists. 

The aberration opposite to that of the conscientious 
objector is that of the barbarians who hail war as the 
teacher of the human race, and hail the effulgence of 
incendiary bombs as a supreme artistic festival. This, 
likewise, is the aberration of those Christians—for I am 
speaking particularly of Christians—who welcome war 
with enthusiasm and a light heart, as something beneficent 
in itself—so long as the war is a just war of course. Here 
is another naiveté. The naiveté of the pseudo-realists. 
They act as though war, so long as it is just, ceases to. be, 
for that very reason, the monster sired by human misery, 
of which I have just spoken. In other words, they act 
as though, the instant an honest man may participate in 

* Text of a speech made at a dinner given by the New School of Social 


Research, New York, 18 April, 1940. 
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the conflicts of the world without committing a moral 
offence in a war which is considered just (and on the 
contrary acting as he should act), he by that very con- 
sideration rids those conflicts and that war of poisons they 
contain and makes the world aseptic. 

Recourse to violent resistance can in reality become 
necessary, and be just, but it remains in itself horrible. 
The Catholic Church compares war to pestilence and to 
famine. For a Christian obliged by war to kill his 
unknown brothers, brothers whom he is obliged to love, 
even while he fights them to the death, war is a monstrous 
condition of the world, a state of agony and of darkness in 
the world. When, under God, he thinks of war, he sees 
an extraordinary cleavage between the natural order of 
things here below and the order of divine mercy. Or- 
dinarily these two orders are interwoven like the threads 
in a tapestry ; now they are rudely torn apart; mercy 
takes flight into heaven, hides itself in the secret life of 
souls, and the pattern of events here below becomes a 
hell. Within men’s hearts there is a like division and a 
like tearing asunder. War opens the abyss. The Christian 
accepts this rending apart, he enters into the abyss, 
because he is called upon to live in this world without 
being of the world and to journey with his God to the 
very depths of human misery—even, if necessary, to utter 
horror itself. 

As I say this I call to mind letters I have received from 
young Christian working men, letters which have over- 
come me with emotion. “We have been taught,” they 
say to me, “to bring to others love and life ; to see in 
every man a friend to be understood and to be helped. 
It is to that that we have dedicated our hearts, and that 
is why we wanted to live. And now it is death which we 
must give. Our hands do these things; our souls are 
filled with bitterness.” ‘These young men have gone to 
war as Christians should go. They wage war with un- 
shakable resolution, but within themselves they are torn 
and tormented. Indeed, it is this very interior torment 
which they have taken to themselves, even as they have 
taken the risk of death. They do not hail war with joy ; 
they do not set up against war a Pharisaic moralism ; they 
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go to war to be with other men, to the very bourne of 
common misery, and to try in their poor hearts to 
preserve human dignity. 

With regard to this sort of division, or divorce, between 
heaven and earth, which is the metaphysical meaning of 
war, may I add that in one sense a Christian involved in 
war has the impression that even the Church has with- 
drawn into Heaven. In this sense, what can the Church 
long for, if it be not peace? The Church’s trade, if I 
may put it that way, is at every instant to seek peace ; 
whereas men fighting in a just war carry on their men’s 
trade, fighting on until the evil against which they 
struggle has been conquered. 

Every human person is wholly part of the political 
community in which he lives, but every person is not 

art of the political community by virtue of the whole of 
his person and of all those things that appertain to the 
person ; for, because it is made for eternal values, a person 
extends beyond the political community. A Christian 
participates whole-heartedly in a war waged by his 
country, but he does not participate therein at the 
expense of his soul and of his God. God is first served. 
A Christian knows that he is not obliged by conscience to 
obey unjust laws; he knows that if he is certain that a 
war is unjust, he should not participate in it. The great 
concern of many Frenchmen, before the present catas- 
trophe, lay in that they asked themselves as they saw the 
clouds piling up : “Is our country going to find itself some 
day involved in a war the justice of which is not certain ? 
In a war perhaps unjust ?” In such a situation, a situation 
where there is some doubt concerning the justice of a 
war, moralists teach that this doubt should practically 
be resolved in favour of the constituted authorities of 
government, of the State. If I am positive that the war 
waged by my country is unjust, I should not participate 
in it ; but if I am doubtful as to whether this war be just, 
if I think that there is a chance that it is just, and a 
chance that it is unjust, I should participate in it. This 
solution of the moralists is reasonable ; yet it still puts 
men’s consciences to the rack. 


I should like to point out in passing that these things 
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should not be forgotten when one ponders what happened 
in Europe at the time of the Munich pact. What then 
paralysed the French and British people was not only 
their insufficient military preparation ; it was primarily 
and before everything élse the fear of being involved in a 
war the justice of which might not be evident. 

In September 1939 this fear was not put to the test. At 
the edge of a catastrophe which filled us with horror, at 
least we were spared that torture of our conscience. It 
was a sort of moral comfort that we all of us felt, because 
we had clear evidence that if ever a war was just, it was 
certainly that war which we were about to enter, however 
much we hated it. We knew that it was, in fact, just to 
bring to a halt that will to aggression which had chosen 
Poland as its victim, after it had done away with Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, and to prevent the world’s being 
subjected to the brutal domination of Hitlerian totali- 
tarianism. The present war is not a simple national war, 
nor a simple policing war, nor a holy war, nor an 
ideological war. It is a war of civilization. 

It is by virtue of its determining cause, to put it in 
scholastic terms, of this specifying cause, that a war is 
either just or unjust. When it comes to the more or 
less remote -origins of a war, the saying of St. Paul 
strikingly applies, when he says that all men have sinned, 
and that all need the grace of God. But not only must 
we distinguish between the determining cause and the 
remote origins of a war. We must also distinguish 
between the determining cause of a war and its final end, 
the purpose which inspires that war once it has been 
unleashed. 

It must be understood that war is not a normal means 
for effecting political ends ; those who believe that it is 
are barbarians. As the Spanish Dominican Francisco de 
Vitoria wrote in the sixteenth century: “It is utter 
savagery to seek occasion for killing and exterminating 
men created by God, and to rejoice herein. One should 
go to war only when one is constrained and forced 
thereto.” It follows from this that the determining 
reason or cause of a just war can consist only in warding 
off the menace of an evil, which cannot be averted by 
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peaceful means. Only to the point where this evil 
has been truly and permanently averted should war be 
waged. 

The more distant ends, involving the use to which 
victory is to be put, can, on the contrary, and should, 
consist in positive improvements in the condition of 
peoples, positive improvements and positive good for the 
realization of which we have no right to undertake war, 
but which, once war has been undertaken for a just 
cause, constitutes the purpose for which one wages it, 
or the objects of the peace one has in mind, after the war 
is over. 

In the present instance, to say that this purpose should 
be just, or that the peace for which the present war is 
being waged should be a just peace, is to say that all 
Europe will have to be restored, not only by taking into 
account the real, natural and historic conditions of the 
countries which go to make it up, but by ensuring that all 
schemes of empire or of domination shall yield to a will 
for co-operation, and all dangers of a reawakening of the 
forces of aggression shall be equally forestalled. Only 
thus may be avoided the periodic return of general war 
every twenty-five years. 

In my opinion this result can be permanently ob- 
tained only by a federal solution viable at once for Europe 
and for Germany. I have not time in this paper to 
develop this subject, on which I have stated my views 
elsewhere. I should merely like to point out that 
Christianity, in that it makes it a duty for us to love our 
enemies, gives us the most substantial reason for truly 
realistic politics. A vindictive peace would only prepare 
new wars. Justice requires that those who are responsible 
for the Nazi scourge be punished, and that the world be 
freed of the dreams of hegemony indulged in by a 
Prussianized and Hitlerized Germany. Justice also 
requires that the future peace seek the good of the 
German people, as it would seek the good of the other 
peoples, and that it establish the German people, freed of 
its evil genius, in a condition natural for its development 
and prosperity, for constructive work and progress, and 
that the peace put the German people in a position to co- 
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operate for the common good of Europe. The federal 
solution indeed satisfies all these requirements. 

It is also clear that the setting up of a European 
federation is only one element in the task to be accom- 
plished. We are faced with a whole world to be made 
over ; and everything indicates that, after the ruin and 
devastation which will supply all men with a common 
necessity and a common poverty, it will be needful to 
start building up from the very bottom. In themselves 
the social problems are more fundamental than the 
problems of political structure. These social problems 
should be resolved from new premises, which will 
doubtless leave far behind the old ideologies of capitalism 
and socialism. It is not enough to outlaw communists 
in order to be through with communism. Nothing will 
have been accomplished so long as men have not resolved, 
and resolved in a way which conforms with human dignity 
and liberty, the problems made manifest by communism, 
and I believe that a social philosophy inspired by integral 
humanism is the only means whereby to resolve these 
problems. 

But we will have accomplished nothing so long as a 
profound change, a true spiritual revolution, has not 
taken place in the hearts of men. It seems to me that the 
time has gone when politics could devote itself to the 
pursuit and effecting of injustices, large or small, which 
would hide behind a fagade of abstract justice, and 
thereby be kept within “reasonable” limits, if I may put 
it so. The peoples of the world have no more use for 
this more or less attenuated, accepted, conservative 
Machiavellianism—for this bourgeois Machiavellianism. 
It has no capacity to resist the violent, absolute irrational, 
revolutionary Machiavellianism, for which boundless in- 
Justice, boundless violence, boundless lying and immorality, 
are normal political means, and which draws from this 
very boundlessness of evil an abominable strength. 

We must choose between an absolute Machiavellian 
politics and a politics truly resolved upon justice, that is 
to say—in my mind—a politics truly and vitally Christian. 

If we consider, not the peoples, but the politicians who 
have been in power between two wars, we can see that 
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Hitler conquered, both in Germany and outside Germany, 
only men who, like himself, believed in Machiavelli, 
but in whose minds what is called Realpolitik was 
obfuscated and more or less paralysed, either by a 
personal pattern of moral scruples and moral rules, 
which they owed to the common heritage of our civiliza- 
tion, or by traditions of diplomatic good form and of 
respectability, or even, in certain instances, by lack of 
imagination, of boldness, and of an inclination to take 
risks. It would be astonishing if a timid and limited 
Machiavellianism were not overcome and set aside by a 
boundless and cynical Machiavellianism, hesitating at 
nothing. There is only one determining principle before 
which the principle of Machiavellianism finds itself 
spiritually sale to impotence: that is the principle 
of real and absolutely unwavering political justice, as 
St. Louis understood it. 

And now it is the blood of peoples which redeems the 
pledges of several centuries of political Machiavellianism. 
It is with their own sorrows and their own sacrifices that 
the peoples who are struggling for justice oppose absolute 
Machiavellianism. New men will have to spring up to 
array against the knighthood of human degradation the 
true knighthood of justice. 

The justice of which I speak is not that misleading 
replica, which the cult of geometric abstraction has 
accustomed so many minds to substitute for true justice, 
and which under the pretext of idealism sets up unreal 
arithmetical equivalents in place of the diversities of 
life. It is a real and concrete justice. The nature of the 
equality it creates between beings comes from the fact 
that it proportionately relates its demands to the merits 
and virtues of that which exists. It is rooted in, and 
nourished by, life. It is not an unarmed justice. It has 
the redoubtable privilege of authorizing man to inflict 
death. The act of causing the death of a human being 
only changes in moral essence, and only ceases to be 
murder, when that act constitutes the exercise of a 
jurisdictional power, and is used in justice. When a 
man sees a murderer attacking a child, and when he kills 
that murderer, his act is not an act of murder, because 
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there exists in the human species a latent power of 
jurisdiction which, in each one of us, in case of extreme 
necessity, from its latent and implicit state, becomes 
actual. That is what occurs in oe case of legitimate 
defence. 

The justice of which I speak is not an unarmed justice. 
It uses force when force is necessary. I believe in the 
effectiveness of the methods of Gandhi, but I think that 
they are suitable only in certain limited fields of political 
activity. Especially in the case of war, other means must 
be used. And when one considers the course of the 
present war, one can but wonder to what extent aggres- 
sors, who respect nothing, force the rest of us to have 
recourse to the terrible law of just reprisals, or to put 
aside, momentarily, if a superior concept of justice 
necessitates our doing so, certain juridical rules which 
the barbarous action of the adversary has rendered 
inefficacious in justice. 

But the more forceful and even horrible the means 
required by justice, the more perfect should be the men 
who use them. The world requires, for the affirmation 
to the end, and the application without fear, of the 
terrible powers of justice, men truly resolved to suffer 
everything for justice, truly understanding the part to 
be played by the State as judge, the part which according 
to the great theologian Francisco de Vitoria, belligerent 
States assume in the absence of any international entity 
endowed with universal jurisdiction. Men truly certain 
of preserving within themselves, in the midst of the 
scourges of the Apocalypse, a flame of love stronger than 
death, and truly determined to make that love prevail 
when the time comes to build the peace. Such men can 
put their trust in a historic miracle, because it is not 
material force, it is love which performs miracles. 

Christ said that He gave His peace to those who would 
follow Him, not as the world gives, but as He alone can 
give. By a strange paradox, without that peace which 
the world cannot give there will be no peace for the world 
itself. 

Jacques Maritain, 
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OX day in the winter of 1553 Pieter Brueghel stood 
watching the people skating on the moat outside the 
Imperial Gate of Antwerp. Men and women of all ages 
were there amusing themselves. Some were falling about 
helplessly, some staggered along with arms waving; 
others kept a slow but dignified course, while one or two, 
with confident grace, skimmed swiftly over the ice. 
Shortly afterwards Brueghel made a drawing of the scene. 
Over the top he wrote the inscription in three languages : 
“Lubricitas vitae humanae’’. 

The drawing was not one of his best, but the in- 
scription, though perhaps a little sententious, . was 
characteristic of Brueghel’s attitude to the world. This 
gentle pessimism, which tended to deepen as he grew 
older, was encouraged by the uncertainties of the period 
in which he lived. By instinct Brueghel was a country- 
man. He had been born in the fertile land of Brabant, 
possibly at the village of Brueghel on the River Dommel, 
and he had a real affection and sympathy for the peasant 
farmers amongst whom his childhood had been spent. 
All his life it troubled him greatly to see the peasant 
community suffer and fall by degrees into misery and ruin. 
First preyed upon by fear of the Inquisition, then 
plundered by the Spanish soldiers, it was finally brought 
to open revolt by the harsh military despotism of Alva. 

Brueghel was the one artist in the Netherlands who had 
the intellect and the imaginative genius to interpret the 
upheavals that were shaking the country. Much of his 
work is a deliberate comment on events, All of it, or 
nearly all, is filled with patriotic feeling. Even when his 
peasant scenes are set In mountainous landscapes very 
different from the plain of Flanders, one still feels that 
it is the life and emotions of the Flemish peasant that 
Brueghel is anxious to portray. Everything is seen from 
the peasant’s point of view. Brueghel disliked the glitter 
and luxury of a big city and the cheapness and insincerity 
of worldly men. His art was not the art of society painters 
who worked to please the nobility and the wealthy 


merchants, It was the effort of a man of deep sympathies 
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and great intellectual power to paint a complete picture 
of Flemish peasant life during those difficult years. At 
the same time Brueghel tried to express his own view of 
the world, tentatively at first, then gradually with more 
certainty, until in the end it was perfectly represented in 
the great moral parables of his last period. 

In 1553 Brueghel had not yet found his feet. He had 
just returned from Italy, as he had seen the great 
masterpieces of Renaissance art. He had come in contact 
with some of the most intelligent people in the country, 
and they had taught him little. He realized that he could 
learn nothing from men whose approach to art was so 
fundamentally different from his own. His master, Pieter 
Coeck van Aelst, who had taught him the technique of 
painting, was a Romanist, but there is never a trace of 
Romanism in Brueghel. He stood as far above and apart 
from his contemporaries, Floris and van Scorel, and from 
his predecessors, Hans Memlinc and Quentin Massys, as 
he was different from the great artists of Italy. Essen- 
tially a Fleming, he marked the transition in Flemish 
painting from the Middle Ages to modern times. He was 
a connecting link, in which a great deal that was most 
worth preserving in the art of the past was gathered 
together, transmuted and handed on as a legacy to the 
mighty genius of Rubens. 

With unusual clear-sightedness Brueghel immediately 
recognized the field which his genius would most 
profitably reap. It was natural, therefore, that his visit 
to Italy should not have converted him to the Italian 
manner. It did, however, broaden his outlook, and, what 
was more important, it sent him home with a vivid 
memory of the Alps. He never forgot the wild splendour 
of the high mountains and those wide views from the foot- 
hills over the plain of Lombardy. 

In Antwerp, Brueghel had to work for a living. During 
the next five years he turned out drawings for the 
engraver, Jerome Cock. ‘Through him Brueghel dis- 
covered the work of Bosch and produced a number of 
drawings in Bosch’s fantastic style. Bosch fascinated him, 
for he was the only painter Brueghel had ever seen who 
treated of the folly of the world. Yet most of the work 
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that has survived shows Brueghel at his worst. The land- 
scapes (“large landscape” series), which display his 
fondness at this time for immense panoramas, are 
grandiose but artificial. The series of the Seven Virtues 
and the Seven Deadly Sins, though well executed, are 
apt to be haphazard in composition and some of them 
too obviously modelled on the “‘diableries’’ of Bosch. 

All the time, however, Brueghel was gaining experience 
and developing his powers of observation. About 1556 
he met Hans Franckert, an art-dealer from Nuremberg. 
“With this Franckert,” writes the chronicler van Mander, 
“he often went out among the peasants, to their festivals 
and marriages. Dressed in peasant clothes, they used to 
bring presents like the rest, as if they were friends or 
relations of the bride or bridegroom.” So Brueghel 
collected and stored up the knowledge which he used later 
to such good effect. 

Another feature of life in Flanders at this date made a 
deep and horrible impression on him. In 1550 Charles 
the Fifth had published the last and severest of his 
placards against the heretics. During his reign the 
edicts were not always scrupulously observed ; but when 
his son Philip the Second came to the Netherlands early 
in 1559 they were renewed, and care was taken that they 
were enforced. Executions must have been fairly 
common in Antwerp, and the Inquisition cast a shadow 
over the lives of many. 

Brueghel, who was a tolerant and fair-minded Roman 
Catholic, summed up his own views in the engraving 
“Justice”, which was one of the series of the Seven 
Virtues. The engraving is a jumble of scenes, each 
representing an aspect of justice as meted out by the 
Spaniards. From the building on the right a man is 
being dragged before the judge, who is already examining 
two unfortunates, one of them grasping a cross. In the 
foreground stands the female figure of Justice, cold and 
merciless, with a sword in one hand and in the other a 
scales, such as was used for weighing out money. Before 
her a man lies stretched on the rack. As the instrument 
is tightened water is poured into his mouth through a 
funnel, while a clerk stands behind to take down any 
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confession he might make. Behind are shown in suc- 
cession all the tortures that a man could suffer—behead- 
ings, whippings, burnings and hangings. Each scene is 
surrounded by a crowd, eager for a spectacle. Every- 
where the faces are hard and pitiless. Underneath 
Brueghel has written in his neat handwriting a Latin 
epigram : “The purpose of the law is either that it may 
reform him whom it punishes, or that through the 
punishment others may be made better, or that by 
removing the wicked the rest may live more secure”. 
One can imagine him smiling in bitter irony as he wrote 
those words, for it is difficult to conceive a more terrible 
indictment of an epoch. 

The year 1559 marks the beginning of Brueghel’s 
great period. From now on he devotes himself almost 
entirely to oil-painting. The next ten years saw the 
production of one masterpiece after another. In this 
time Brueghel created an oeuvre more varied, more 
consistent and more original than that of any Flemish 
artist since van Eyck. 

It is pleasant to turn from “Justice”, with its “sights 
of ugly death”, to the delightful picture of the “Children’s 
Games”. Signed and dated 1560, it is one of the most 
attractive things Brueghel produced during his first period 
as an oil-painter. The spectator looks down, as choush 
from a high window, on a broad crossroads near the edge 
of a town. The whole place has been given up to the 
amusements of the children. In little groups they play 
in every corner of the picture, and their games are often 
the same as those played by children today. The figures 
are dotted about apparently at random, but the picture 
does not seem ill-composed. 

Out of the memories of his own childhood Brueghel 
has built this imaginary city—vivid, colourful, yet some- 
how with a tinge of sadness. These children, whose figures 
are so full of movement, as they swim in the little stream 
or run about in the long street, yet go about their 
amusements with unsmiling faces. It is as though 
Brueghel felt that the sorrows of the world are never far 
distant even from children at play. This town of theirs, 
where no grown-ups have yet set their spoiling feet, may 
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soon be invaded by the Spanish soldiery. Pleasure never 
lasts very long. Already from a dark window on the left 
of the picture an old and sullen face looks out. 

But how pleasantly it has all been painted, with the 
bright tones of green and red and the warm yellow of 
which Brueghel was so fond. In every corner the eye 
falls on some charming and unsuspected detail. On the 
left there is a glimpse of a stream with a small boy sitting 
on the grass, dangling his feet in the water. From the 
right centre a long street leads away between rows of 
houses to where the spire of a church points into the sky. 
A fairyland, ves, but a very human one. 

Brueghel was not happy and he was very far from being 
the comic artist that he was considered by many of his 
contemporaries. There was little, at that time, to cheer 
a man of his temperament and opinions. Each year the 
country became poorer and more restive. The com- 
parative security and comfort which Brueghel had known 
in his childhood was now being destroyed. Beggars 
appeared in alarming numbers and rising prices made 
life very hard for the less well-to-do peasants. Brueghel 
saw many of the things that he valued most changing and 
disappearing under a wave of religious persecution. His 
pessimistic nature was led to reflect on the perverseness of 
the world, its cruelties and its blindness. Everything was 
upside down; men and nations had lost their sense of 
proportion and the outlook for the future was black. In 
these two years, the last he was to spend in Antwerp, 
Brueghel drifted away from landscape and peasant scenes 
and produced “Mad Meg” and the “Fall of the Rebel 
Angels”, both in the manner of Bosch, and followed them 
by the terrifying picture of ““The Triumph of Death”. 

“Mad Meg”, with its flames of hell and weird devices, 
and to a lesser extent the “Rebel Angels”, which is full 
of the fish-like creatures of Bosch, must be regarded as 
the products of a tortured imagination. They are wild, 
incoherent pictures and neither seems to me true to 
Brueghel’s genius. Except in his early pot-boilers, 
Brueghel’s work, even when it was deliberately fantastic, 
was always orderly and carefully thought out. 

“The Triumph of Death” calls for no such criticism. 
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It is one of Brueghel’s most remarkable compositions, 
crowded with detail, none of it obtrusive and all of it 
intensely significant. 

Over a vast and barren landscape, under a darkened 
sky, the skeleton armies of death wage war on helpless 
mankind. None can escape. Death himself, on a 
cadaverous horse, bears down on a struggling crowd of 
men and women with a scythe. In a corner of the fore- 
ground a man is playing a guitar to his lover, while a 
skeleton accompanies on a violin. Near by a king lies 
dying and the skeleton at his elbow holds an hour-glass. 
Behind in the distance the sky glows with the fires of hell 
and two ships sink in the obviously calm sea. Once again 
it is “Lubricitas vitae humanae” ; but how different from 
its application in the little skating scene of ten years 
before ! 

The theme of the Dance of Death had been popular 
all through the Middle Ages. Since the subject is one 
which would have appealed to Brueghel for its own sake, 
there is no means of knowing whether he had anything 
further in mind. It is probable, however, that his picture 
was partly meant as a disguised protest against the 
Spanish tyranny. The wheels and gallows on every hill, 
each with ‘its corpse, and the skeleton tolling the bell, 
are perhaps hints that it was a tragic comment on the 
persecution. The engraving “Justice” is grim evidence 
of Brueghel’s views on the matter, and his work at all 
periods shows that the disturbances of the country moved 
him deeply and considerably influenced his art. 

The great picture of the “Carrying of the Cross” (1564), 
one of the most emotional of all Brueghel’s paintings, 
shows the victims of the Inquisition on their way to the 
gallows. At the same time it illustrates Brueghel’s 
conception of the perverseness of the world. Instead of 
concentrating on the drama ot Christ, he has made an 
epic of human life. 

The observer looks down on a wide and pleasant 
landscape with walls of a town rising above the trees in 
the middle distance. From the gates people are still 
pouring out—children, peasants, soldiers, some mounted, 
some on foot, to join the long train that stretches across 
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the fields to where a crowd has already gathered round 
the place of execution. Most of them pay very little 
attention to the prisoners, but stroll unconcernedly along 
in much the same spirit as a crowd today strolls out to a 
football or cricket match. It was just another spectacle, 
which afforded a pleasant walk and a means of passing 
a fine spring afternoon. In the centre of the picture, 
almost lost among the crowd, the figure of Christ is 
falling under the weight of the Cross. A group of well- 
to-do gentlemen on horseback are looking on without 
interest. How should they know that this criminal was 
the Saviour of the world ? 

In strong contrast is the group of mourners in the 
foreground. They are clothed in robes of undatable 
style and Brueghel has given them the elongated pro- 
portions which he reserved for his idealized characters. 
Mary, supported by St. John the Evangelist, twists her 
hands together in silent grief, while the holy women 
kneel weeping on either side. Brueghel did not often 
portray emotion, but there is nothing in Flemish painting, 
except perhaps his own little grisaille of ““The Death of 
the Virgin”, more deeply moving than this tragic scene. 

Brueghel displays more than one aspect of his art in 
this remarkable picture. The delightful background, 
with the windmill perched on an almost inaccessible rock 
and the glimpses through the trees near the town, does 
ample justice to his powers as a landscape-painter. It 
has already been shown how far the picture was a com- 
ment on the persecution. In addition, it was a comment 
on the blindness and perversity of men. Though the 
momentous drama of Christ is being unfolded before 
them they are too occupied with their own petty 
affairs to take any notice. Brueghel often, as here, made 
the central figure small and inconspicuous to bring out 
this idea. He does it in ““The Death of Saul’, “The Fall 
of Icarus’, and in ““The Conversion of Paul”. ‘Thus he 
symbolizes a world that is too self-centred and foolish 
even to recognize events that were to change the whole 
course of history. 

At the first glance the colour and movement ‘in “The 
Carrying of the Cross” are very striking. The colour 
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scheme is similar to that of the “Children’s Games”, but 
here the reds and greens and yellows mix with blues and 
subtler composite shades to make a richer harmony. 
Moreover, the years which Brueghel had spent in 
observing from nature were now bringing their reward. 
The countless figures in “The Carrying of the Cross”, 
much more so than in the “Children’s Ginad give the 
impression of having been, so to speak, caught in the act 
and instantly noted. Every gesture is true to life. Yet 
nobody could say that the picture is deliberately 
naturalistic. If it were regarded as a statement of fact, 
one could only say that it was improbable, bordering 
on incredible. No windmill in Flanders was likely to be 
placed on such a precipitous rock, and no grass in Flanders, 
or anywhere else, was ever as yellow as the grass in some 
parts of the picture undoubtedly is. That these and 
other things, which taken literally are absurdities, can 
be accepted without question is a tribute to Brueghel’s 
genius. He never set out in an oil-painting to copy 
nature. The “Carrying of the Cross” was not meant to 
depict a scene, real or imaginary, that happened at some 
point in history. It is a piece of human life, dramatized 
in Brueghel’s mind, coloured by his ideas and given shape 
by his hand during the unquiet days of 1564. The 
apparent subject of the picture, the journey of Christ to 
Calvary, is the background on which Brueghel paints his 
own world, with its comments on the frailties of man- 
kind. His vision is so clear, and his relization of it so just 
and sympathetic, that the spectator is made to enter 
Brueghel’s mind and look at the picture from his point 
of view. 

“The “Carrying of the Cross” may be regarded as the 
culmination of a phase in Brueghel’s artistic development. 
It is, like everything that preceded it, a restless picture. 
The uneasiness that was apparent even in the “Children’s 
Games”, and magnified eens to frenzy in ““Mad Meg” 
and ““The Rebel Angels”, is seen again here. To Brueghel 
at this time all the world was a stage and “all the men 
and women merely players”. But the stage was a big 
one, and Brueghel had tried to see it all at once by looking 
down on it from above. Thus every part of his pictures 
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was filled with action, every scene was made to bear an 
idea or tell a story. In the “Carrying of the Cross” 
Brueghel tried to sum up his whole experience. He was 
only just over thirty at the time and the period through 
which he had lived had troubled his sensitive mind. It 
was natural that this should be reflected in his art. The 
“Carrying of the Cross” is a picture of grief and suffering, 
but in the distance lay the quiet blue landscape. In 1565 
the tenor of Brueghel’s a changes. 

In 1563, or perhaps early in 1564, Brueghel married 
Maria Coeck, the daughter of his former master. He 
had known her ever since he had entered Coeck’s studio, 
and when Maria was a baby, so van Mander relates, he 
had often carried her in his arms. The course of the 
romance does not seem to have run smoothly, which may 
have contributed to his uneasiness at the time. At 
Antwerp he had been living with a mistress whom he 
would have married had it not been for her constant 
lying. “He made an agreement with her,” writes van 
Mander, “‘by which he was to make a mark on a stick for 
each one of her lies (he chose a long one for the purpose), 
and if in the course of time the stick became marked all 
over, then there would be no more question of marriage. 
And so it turned out before very long.” ‘The widow of 
Coeck and her daughter were living in Brussels, but by 
some chance Brueghel met Maria and fell in love with 
her. The mother was evidently aware that Brueghel had 
a mistress and insisted on his coming to live in Brussels, 
in order, as van Mander remarks, “that his former beloved 
should be out of sight and out of mind”. Whether these 
stories are true is an open question, but it is certain that 
about 1563 Brueghel married Maria and went to Brussels. 

Married life appears to have soothed him. In 1564 his 
first child, Pieter, was born. Moreover, the political 
atmosphere was less stormy. Count Egmont had gone 
to Spain with high hopes of obtaining concessions from 
Philip. ‘The detested Cardinal Granvelle had left the 
Netherlands and the persecution lapsed. Brueghel 
gave himself up wholly to landscape and in 1565 produced 
the five great pictures of the seasons. 

To the painters of the Middle Ages, whose religious 
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pictures were an attempt to realize a conception of 
perfect beauty, landscape was of minor importance. Man 
was the greatest creation of God who had made the 
earth for man to live on and adapt to his needs. Over the 
surface of the earth were placed hills and rivers, with 
animals, flowers and trees. All were separate works of 
God. The painter composed his landscape, mosaic-like, 
from these ingredients and shaped it to conform to a 
conventional idea of beauty. Later, when the voyages 
and discoveries of the sixteenth century opened up a 
vaster and stranger world, the emphasis on man grew 
less. Artists like Patinir devised fantastic landscapes, 
with wild mountains and rivers cutting their way through 
gorges, then winding on to remote horizons. 

In the next generation the Renaissance reached the 
Netherlands and brought wider views. In the words of 
Froude, “the floor of heaven, inlaid with stars, had sunk 
back into an infinite abyss of immeasurable space ; and 
the firm earth itself, unfixed from its foundations, was 
seen to be but a small atom in the awful vastness of the 
universe”. People grew accustomed to the idea of 
perpetual change and came to regard nature and every- 
thing that lived as parts of an indivisible system under 
the control of some all-embracing power. 

Brueghel was in touch with the scientific and in- 
tellectual movements of the period (he is known to have 
been a friend of the great geographer Ortelius), and the 
new ideas would naturally influence his art. With the 
pictures of 1565 he broke new ground. These landscapes, 
seen through peasant eyes, are an attempt not to realize 
an ideal of beauty, but to express the impotence of man 
before the immense forces of the earth. Brueghel unfolds 
a sympathetic panorama of the Flemish peasants, whose 
lives the year round are governed by the changing seasons 
and whose hopes and fears are in the powerful hand of 
nature, the minister of their fate. 

One of the most impressive things about all five pictures 
is their sincerity. Brueghel seems to have got under the 
skin of these peasants and painted their lives intimately, 
as though he knew them like his own. In the glorious 
hill country in which the scenes are set the peasants look 
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strangely feeble as they carry on their labours with a dull 
conscientiousness. ‘Though March gales drive ships to 
destruction on the shores of the treacherous estuary, still 
the trees must be pruned ; though the gallows and wheel 
rise overhead, still the vineyards must be tilled; and 
however burning the July sun, the corn must still be cut. 
So the peasants go about their work without enthusiasm, 
without complaint. They live with no thought for 
tomorrow, taking as it comes whatever difficulty or 
transitory pleasure the day may bring. In a universe too 
vast for their comprehension, they are hemmed in by 
“necessity’s unchanging harmony”. 

The spirit of the whole series is expressed in the 
incomparable “Winter emma. + th 

Evening is descending over a white countryside. Above 
the jagged mountains the sky is dark and heavy with 
snow. A few hunters with their dogs are trudging down a 
slope in the foreground towards the valley, where some 
children are still skating on patches of green ice. Beyond, 
a river winds through a broad white plain dotted with 
trees and houses. A group of men are trying to put out a 
chimney on fire, and two more are about to bring a ladder 
across the little wooden bridge that spans the stream. 
Nearer at hand the trees are silhouetted against the sky, 
and the crows perch on their branches, cold and hungry. 
Everything is infinitely small on that wide expanse of 
snow. The limited colour scheme of white and steel- 
grey, with only occasional touches of dull yellow or red, 
helps to bring out the contrast between the tiny, bustling 
figures and the wintry silence around. 

The “Winter Landscape” has none of the bitter 
comment on contemporary history that filled so many of 
the earlier pictures. Brueghel was growing older. The 
restlessness of his youth was becoming mellowed and he 
was content now to express his views more gently. Into 
this quiet picture he has put his soul. Brueghel loved the 
winter. The snow gave everything a wistful homeliness 
and at the same time a severity that was in tune with 
his nature. The “Winter Landscape” has all these 
strains of feeling. One can imagine ie thoughts of the 
hunters as they plod wearily homewards. In one of those 
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houses they will soon be toasting themselves before a 
log fire, then sitting down to supper, homely, com- 
fortable and secure. Outside the earth is voiceless in 
the grip of frost. How sympathetically Brueghel 
has portrayed these peasants, and with what deep 
humanity ! 

Each one of Brueghel’s pictures, to appreciate it 
completely, needs to be read like a book. After the first 
general impression the onlooker must lose himself and 
allow himself to be drawn into its mood. Brueghel did 
not paint to dazzle at the first glance. His pictures never 
fling themselves at the eye; indeed, they rarely address the 
spectator at all, and their full beauty is revealed only 
to the person who will sink himself in their world. 

The “Winter Landscape” does not so much invite 
one to read it as to walk through it ; to tread, in imagina- 
tion, its paths and byways, to explore its woods and 
meadows, to look round its doors and peep in at its 
windows. Anyone who is ready to make the imaginative 
effort will be amply rewarded, for he will be admitted 
to the intimate life of the Flemish peasants, seen through 
the eyes of a man who understood and loved them. He 
will find, too, a pathos, typical of Brueghel’s world, which 
is all the more moving for its restraint. The great, cold 
landscape makes the homes of the peasants and all the 
apparatus of their petty existence seem very precious 
and very fleeting. Once more it is “Lubricitas vitae 
humanae’’. In this picture Brueghel has expressed all the 
sadness of the Netherlands. 

Brueghel’s technique was now becoming broader. The 
picture tended to be constructed more as a whole and 
less as a number of episodes. The point of view has 
lowered and in the “Winter Landscape” and the “Return 
of the Herd” it is almost on a level with the foreground 
figures. In colour, too, Brueghel was achieving greater 
unity, and the mosaic effect of some of his early work was 
rapidly disappearing. 

The series of the months is clearly incomplete. 
Whether the other pictures have been lost or were never 
painted is not known; but there must have been at 
least six andjprobably seven or eight. At all events, 
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Brueghel was brought back with a jolt from his sojourn 
in the country by the unpleasant events of 1566. 

Egmont had failed utterly on his mission to Spain. 
Now, under the leadership of William of Orange, the 
Netherlands were on the verge of open rebellion. The 
“Gueux’”’ had come into being and the cathedral at 
Antwerp had been sacked. In an attempt to appease the 
people the edicts were suspended; but matters had 
already gone too far. Field preaching (cf. Brueghel’s 
“St. John the Baptist Preaching Repentance”) had spread 
enormously and nobody could do anything to stop it. 
Everywhere there were signs of agitation and alarm. On 
22 August, 1567, the Duke of Alva entered Brussels. 

Brueghel watched it all from the seclusion of his studio 
with anxiety and regret. He was a disappointed man 
and prematurely old. From the start life had not been 
easy for him. He had been forced to make his own way, 
and, though nothing is known, one can infer that the 
way had been hard. But if he was weary in spirit, as an 
artist Brueghel was approaching the height of his powers. 
In 1567 and 1568 his feeling for composition and his sense 
of colour were fully developed. The figures in the 
engraving “Summer” (dated 1566), in the group behind 
the tree in his John the Baptist picture and in the 
“Peasants Wedding” and “Country Dance”, show how 
much stronger was his realization of plastic form. 

The last two are perhaps the most painterly of all 
Brueghel’s works. Both are simple records of peasant 
festivals. In both the figures are not painted in groups, 
as in the “Children’s Games”, but studied individually. 
Each has a definite place in the composition and in the 
rich and varied colour scheme. All have unusual solidity, 
as well as the vigour and spontaneity that are always so 
remarkable in Brueghel’s figures. In the “Country 
Dance” the piper with the man offering him a drink and 
the man seated at the table immediately behind are 
particularly well rendered. In the “Peasant’s Wedding”— 
which is, if anything, the finer picture—the red-coated 
piper and the servant in the left foreground pouring beer 
from a large jug into a smaller one are two of Brueghel’s 


most lifelike characters. ‘The bearded man in the dark 
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habit wearing a short sword, who is sitting at the end of 
the table on the right, is very likely Brueghel himself. 
A priest is talking to him seriously, as though he were 
relating unpleasant things, and Brueghel listens with 
hands folded in a pensive attitude. They are the only 
two who are not concerned entirely with the feast that 
has just begun. Perhaps they were discussing the arrival 
of Alva or the sack of Antwerp cathedral. 

Fine though these pictures are, they do not show any 
new side of Brueghel’s art, but merely bring to perfection 
a kind of picture that he had often attempted before. The 
moral allegories, painted in 1567 and 1568, are more 
necessary to a balanced understanding of his oeuvre. 
Some, like the “Robbing of the Nest” and the “Magpie 
on the Gibbet’’, are no more than illustrations of pro- 
verbial sayings; others, like the “Faithlessness of the 
World” and the “Blind Leading the Blind”, are parables. 
All are inspired by Brueghel’s pessimistic view of life. 

Brueghel always had a fondness for proverbs, and in 
1560 he had painted over eighty of them in one picture. 
In these last works, however, they have a more serious 
implication. It is not —— that Brueghel chose to 
depict the perverseness of the world in stronger terms than 
ever before at a time when his country was in such great 
distress. The ‘‘Fool’s Paradise” and the “Faithlessness 
of the World” are the pictures of a man to whom life 
has been a long process of disillusionment. 

In 1568 Counts Egmont and Hoorn were executed. 
It seemed a crushing blow to all hopes of liberty and the 
future was gloomy indeed. Sadly Brueghel painted what 
may have been his last picture, ““The Blind Leading the 
Blind”. It shows a pleasant, sunny piece of country with 
a church near at hand raising its spire to a pale sky. At 
one side a stream flows through fresh green meadows. In 
the foreground the chain of six tragic figures stretches 
across the picture. The first has already stumbled into 
the ditch, the second is about to follow. Linked to him 
by a pole comes the third, with a hopeless resignation on 
his face as though he guessed the fate that was await- 
ing him. Three more beggarly wretches totter along 
behind. 
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The picture is constructed in Brueghel’s latest manner. 
The six figures stretch from top left to bottom right and 
occupy more than half the picture space. Thus, instead of 
a wide panorama in the background, there is only room 
for a church, a few trees and the top of a hill beyond. 
Brueghel had now come to realize that a small piece of 
country holds as much beauty as the most extensive view. 
Moreover, the human tragedy was the main subject of 
the picture. The colour, with its subtle harmonies of 
green, mauvish grey and dull yellowy reds, is broader 
and quieter than in his earlier works. Everything shows 
Brueghel at his mature best. 

This great masterpiece needs little comment. The 
drama of the six beggars not only represents the biblical 
parable more powerfully than ever before, but also 
symbolizes the blindness which seemed to Brueghel to 
be afflicting the world. The peaceful landscape brings 
out the contrast between the beauty of nature and the 
ugliness of human failings. It is the last reflection of a 
sorrowful, almost despairing spirit. Early in 1569, when 
he could not have been more than forty-five, Brueghel 
died. He was buried in the church of Notre Dame de la 
Chapelle in Brussels. 

This brief study is only an attempt to bring out the 
most important aspects of Brueghel’s art. His work was 
extraordinarily varied, and quite apart from the mass of 
drawings there is hardly a picture that is not worth 
considering at some length. Inevitably, many have here 
had to be ignored altogether or passed over with a word. 
The remaining few I have tried to consider fairly and 
from them to read back a little into Brueghel’s mind, and 
so form, if not a true, at least a plausible idea of the kind 
of man he was. 

Critics have often said that Brueghel saw things as 
they were. But this, I think, is only a half truth. “All 
art,” said Mérimée, “is exaggeration 2 propos’. In his oil- 
paintings Brueghel heightened the contrasts of life and 
represented it coloured by his own ideas. His landscapes 
and peasants are faithful to the spirit of Flanders, but the 
facts have sometimes disappeared when the raw material 
was being transmuted by his imagination. Only in some 
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of the drawings—in the “little landscape” series, for 
prs a and in the studies from life (naert het leven)—is he 
completely naturalistic. All Brueghel’s big pictures were 
conceived and painted in the studio without models, 
probably without sketches. He started with an exact idea 
in his mind of what the completed picture would look 
like. Then he built it up bit by bit. Consequently the 
countless details, the mere choses vues, which are such a 
constant source of delight, were never allowed to obscure 
the main design of the picture as so often happened with 
the less gifted of the a Flemings and the Dutchmen of 
the seventeenth century. 

Though Brueghel was always a pessimist he was never 
a cynic. His unfailing humanity and perfect sincerity 
won him a great reputation at a time when the Romanists 
were at the height of their prosperity. Brueghel never 
strained after effect and rarely pandered to the taste of 
the public. Although intellectually he was on a level 
with the first thinkers of the day, his vision remained that 
of a peasant, fresh and unforced. Abraham Ortelius in 
his Album Amicorum paid a sincere, if pompous, tribute : 
“No one,” he wrote, “unless he be jealous or a rival or 
ignorant of his art, will ever deny that Pieter Brueghel 
was the most perfect (absolutisstmum) painter of his 
generation.” But his art died with him, and for thirty 
years the Netherlands had no considerable artist. 

Then, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, all 
the polished inanity of the Romanists was swept aside by 
the genius of Rubens. Brueghel was the one Flemish 
— from whom Rubens could learn something that 

e could not learn better from the Italians. He owed 
much to Brueghel’s colour, to his technique and to his 
achievements in landscape. 

But it is the Dutch painters who owed him most. 
Brueghel is the ancestor of all the landscapes and scenes 
of peasant life that came out of Holland during the 
seventeenth century. It would be interesting to trace 
the successive versions of the “Winter Landscape”, and 
even such men as Hobbema and Ruisdael were guided 
by Brueghel in their conventional handling of trees. No 
Dutch painter, however, recaptured Brueghel’s feeling. 
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In addition, they had neither his sense of colour nor his 
power as a draughtsman. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Brueghel 
was forgotten, and only came to light again about forty 
years ago. ‘Today he has much to offer, and has rightly 
been recognized as one of the great artists of all time. The 
present generation is as troubled as Brueghel’s own, and 
his pictures are pleasing to us for the same reasons that 
they were pleasing to his contemporaries. For Brueghel 
is essentially a friendly artist. Though one cannot 
but admire, as works of art, such fine things as the 
“Triumph of Death” and “The Blind Leading the 
Blind”, it is impossible to feel at ease with them ; they 
are too unhappy, too tortured. To Brueghel’s ‘land- 
scapes, however, the ordinary man can always turn with- 
out fear of disappointment. They are so unaggressive 
and contain so much quiet beauty, never spectacular, 
always genuinely and touchingly human. All the joys 
and all the pathos of his life are expressed in the pictures 
of the seasons. Brueghel’s heart is at rest under the snows 
of the “Winter Landscape”. 


W. R. Jeupwine. 


























FRANCISCO DE VITORIA 
AND HIS RELECTIO DE FURE BELLI 


ERY opportunely the recently born Movement of 
“The Sword of the Spirit” has included in its 
Official Statement of Principles and Policy for Speakers 
and Lecturers “the Classics of Christian tradition in 
_ life from St. Augustine onwards, through St. 
omas Aquinas, Vitoria,* Suarez and Taparelli d’Azeglio 
down to date”’.t The study of these Classics is, we repeat, 
perhaps more opportune today than it has ever been; 
since “the disintegrating movement which was first 
directed against institutional and dogmatic Christianity 
has now been concentrated against the Christian ethos 
and the moral and humanitarian idealism that was derived 
from it”’,t “and, therefore, it is vital that all the positive 
intellectual and spiritual forces of Western culture should 
come together in defence of their common values and 
traditions against their common enemies.”’§ 

Now the Dominican Francisco de Vitoria is perhaps 
the most representative among those Catholic theo- 
logians who propound the fundamental Christian and 
moral laws which should rule the relations between nations 
and states. Chronologically as well as doctrinally he is 
the link between St. Augustine and St. Thomas, on the 
one hand and that new school of Christian international 
jurists, which was formed in the sixteenth century and 
has held the field up to the present time. Thus, while he 
acknowledges St. Augustine and St. Thomas as his teachers 
and guides, it remains true that Vitoria “may be con- 
sidered as the founder of the modern law of nations”’.|| 
Vitoria’s pre-eminence in that field is due to his un- 
swerving loyalty to the moral principles of Christianity. 


* The name is Spanish, not Italian: it is spelled either Victoria or, in 
modern times, Vitoria. Outside Spain it is often found, though inaccu- 
rately, Italianized into Vittoria, both in the case of Francisco de Vitoria, 
the subject of this = and of the equally celebrated musician, the 
Spaniard, Ludovico Sn itoria. 

t See Bulletin, Number Two (23 Aug., 1940), p. 6. 

t Christopher Dawson. Democracy and the Totalitarian Siale, in the 
DuBLIN REVIEW, July 1940, p. 16. 

§ Ibid., Editorial Note, p. 1. 

| James Brown Scott. The Spanish Origin of International Law. 
Francisco de Vitoria and his Law of Nations. Oxford, 1934, p. 196. 
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“Theologian and jurist, philosopher and humanist, 
Vitoria’s superiority to all internationalists is that he was 
above and beyond everything a moralist.””* 

These pages aim at summing up Vitoria’s principles on 
the subject of War, as seen against the historical back- 
ground in which he formulated them.t They still havea 
practical bearing on present-day evils. 

Francis was born at Vitoria,} the capital city of the 
Basque province of Alava, Spain, about the year 1486. 
When he was a child his parents migrated to Burgos, and 
it was here that he joined the Dominicans about the year 
1504. After his profession he was sent to the University 
of Paris, where he remained during some eight years, c. 
1508-17, being ordained priest in 1509. A student of 
great promise, he was neand as much for his keen, powerful 
intellect as for his genius for friendship, which made him 
a favourite figure in the University. Among his friends 
mentioned by name are Vives, Coronel, Siliceo, Clenard 
and Harlem. The Dominican Fathers realized at once 
the worth of their young confrere, and, after obtaining 
his degree, Vitoria was detained at Paris as professor of 
theology, 1517-22. This stay at Paris, then the centre of 
humanistic studies, proved to be a most fortunate step 
in Vitoria’s early career. From 1522 to 1526 we find 
him, again teaching dogma, at the Dominican friary of 
San Pablo at Valladolid; and finally, from 1526 till his 
death in 1546, as prima professor of theology at Salamanca, 
the chair of which he had gained in open competition. 

It is no easy task to assess Vitoria’s achievements at 
Salamanca: he may well be surnamed its second founder. 
He revolutionized its methods of teaching, replaced the 
text of Peter Lombard, still in use, for St. Thomas’s 

* Ibid., p. 196. 

+ The most up-to-date bio-bibliographies of Vitoria are those of James 
Brown Scott, quoted above, and of the Spanish Dominican Luis Alonso 
Getino, El Maestvo Fr. Francisco de Vitoria. Su vida, su doctrina, st 
influencia. Madrid, 1930, pp. 580 in major VIII°. See also, F. Abad y 
Cavia El Dominico Espatiol F. Francisco de Vitoria y los principios modernos 
sobre el Derecho de la Guerra. Madrid, 1909-11. Other works will be 
quoted as we proceed. <n 

t Some modern writers give Burgos as Vitoria’s native city (see Licinio 


Ruiz, O.S.A., Escritores Burgaleses.. Alcala, 1931, pp. 630-635) ; but the 
best authorities still stand in favour of Vitoria (cf. Getino, op. cit., p. 4 599-) 
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Summa, and by his own example, and still more through 
his disciples—Melchior Cano, the two Sotos, etc.—in- 
fluenced the whole of cultural life in Spain and abroad. 
He himself was called to the Council of Trent; and, 
though prevented by illness from being present, he was 
represented there by a large number of his old students, 
who have been aptly described by a modern theologian 
as Omnes de stirpe gigantum.* 

Vitoria, we are told, was pre-eminently possessed of 
the gift of teaching—e/ don de magtisterto—which made 
him greatly loved by his disciples both in the classroom 
and in his own cell, which stood always wide open to all 
comers. Melchior Cano, among others, bears testimony 
to this great gift of his old teacher, whom he styles “the 
foremost of professors of theology, given by God to 
Spain as a singular gift”,t and he glories in following in the 
footsteps “of that great man . . . the best of teachers”’. 
Thus Vitoria was well equipped to influence the young 
generation who sat at his feet ; and indeed that he did 
so may be inferred from the long list of moralists, canonists 
and theologians who were formed in his school of thought. 


Contemporarily with Vitoria’s classes at Salamanca, 
the trend of Spanish history had a powerful echo in the 


life of the University. It was the epoch of almost yearly 


* Bishop Dom L. Janssens, O.S.B., Summa Theologica, De Deo Uno. 
Tom. I, Friburg, 1900, p. 19. 

t De Loc. Theol., Vol. III. Rome, r900. Lib. XII, Proemium. The 
whole passage is a most touching act of homage to the memory of Vitoria. 

? The following table of contemporary events may help to illustrate 
the above statement. Vitoria’s life falls between the years 1486 and 1546. 
1492 (12 Oct.), Discovery of America. 1499, Discovery of Venezuela by 
Alonso de Ojeda. 1499, the Amazon River discovered by Vicente Yajfiez 
Pinzon. 1508, Conquest of Puerto Rico. 1510, Conquest of Cuba. 1510, 
First Dominican friars sent to America. 1512, Florida discovered. Con- 
ference at Burgos by order of King Ferdinand to discuss some points of 
colonization proposed by the Franciscan and Dominican missionaries. 
1513, Balboa crosses to the Pacific. 1514-15, Solis discovers Argentina. 
1514, Bartholomew de las Casas, O.P., is first heard in defence of the 
Indian natives. 1518, a second conference at Barcelona on the Indian 
question, attended by six Dominican friars and other missionaries. 1519, 
Hernan Cortes lands in Mexico. 1520-22, Spanish sailors, under Magellan, 
circumnavigate the globe for the first time. 1525, King Francis I. of 
France taken prisoner by Spanish troops at Pavia. 1530,Bolivia discovered. 
Amazon River explored. 1531, Conquest of Peru by Pizarro. 1532, first 
tae ggg of English Reformation. 1534, Society of Jesus founded in 

‘is. 1539, Hernando de Soto explores a great part of what is now the 
United States. 1540, Society of Jesus confirmed by Papal Bull. 1545, 
Council of Trent opened. 1546, Vitoria dies. Luther dies. 
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discoveries beyond the seas and of Charles V’s unceasing 
wars on all the battlefields of Europe and Northern 
Africa. All these great events were discussed with much 
Christian freedom at Salamanca, and not all the actions 
either of the Emperor or of the American explorers were 
approved or sanctioned by the outspoken theologians 
of the University. The latter, to a man, espoused the 
cause of the American Indians, and contended that these, 
and not the Spaniards, were the rightful owners of the 
soil of America. The courage and rectitude of the theo- 
logical faculty in this matter have been acknowledged 
by Protestants. In his Life of Dr. Fohnson, Boswell 
writes: “I love the University of Salamanca: for when 
the Spaniards were in doubt as to the lawfulness of their 
conquering America, the University of Salamanca gave 
it as their opinion that it was not lawful.” 

Vitoria was the leader of the theologians who defended 
the native races. There is extant a letter written by him 
in 1534* condemning with great vehemence the early 
campaigns of Pizarro in Peru and the imprisonment of 
Atabalipa. In the years 1538-39 the Emperor Charles 
V conducted a correspondence with Vitoria in the course 
of which he invited the learned Dominican to resolve 
certain doubts put forward by John de Zumérraga, 
O.F.M. (1548), first archbishop of Mexico, concerning 
the evangelization and education of the Indians. Vitoria 
answered with a candour which seems to have somewhat 
taken the Emperor aback, but that he bore him no ill 
will is proved by a further letter written at a later date. 
In this the Emperor invites Vitoria to suggest names of 
priests suitable for the American mission and asks his 
advice on sundry points connected with the conversion 
and colonization of the New World. : 


The historical setting which we have attempted to 
sketch will help the reader to realize the importance of 
* Beltran de Heredia, O.P., in a conference given at Salamanca in 1929. 


Cf. also Diccionario Espafia. Article ‘‘Vitoria (Francisco de)’’, Vol. LXIX. 
Madrid, 1930, pp. 630-638. 
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Vitoria’s lectures on the Indians (De Indis) and on the 
morality of War (De ‘Fure Bell:).* 

There was an academic custom at the University of 
Salamanca, a relic of the mediaeval Quaestiones Disputatae, 
which gave Vitoria this opportunity. Each vacation a 
professor was required to deliver a special lecture or 
conference, lasting two hours, either before the whole 
University or before one of its faculties, on some par- 
ticular subject connected with his ordinary classes. These 
lectures were called Relectiones or Repetitiones We have 
fifteen of such Relectiones given by Vitoria between 1526 
and 1541.t The lecture On the Indians was delivered 
in January, 1539, and that On the Right of War in June 
of the same year. It was the year, as we have noted above, 
in which Vitoria was corresponding with Charles V on the 
same subject. Evidently these questions were occupying 
his full attention. Brown Scott pronounces both 
lectures (he calls them “Readings’”) ‘‘an incomparable 
literary masterpiece in the history of law J and “‘without 
the double Reading On the Indians and On the Law of 
War, international law would have lacked its literary 
masterpiece”.§ The two lectures should be regarded as 
complementary: one deals with the normal, the other 
with the abnormal, state of nations. ‘They were written 
to answer the question, then hotly debated in Spanish 
and foreign intellectual and political circles, whether 
European conquerors had a right to seize American terri- 

* Brown Scott translates it On the Law of War. The following works 
may be usefully consulted: Camilo Barcia Trelles, Francisco de Vitoria, 
Fundador del Derecho Internacional Moderno. Valladolid, 1928, pp. 220; 
A. Vanderpol, Frangois de Vitoria et le Droit des Gens (L’Eglise et le Droit 
de la Guerre). Paris, 1920; T. Delos, O.P., La Société internationale et les 
principes du Droit public. Paris, 1929. 

t Eleven of these Relectiones were first published at Lyons in 1557 and 
then at Salamanca—the editio princeps—in 1565, with the title Reverends 
Patris F. Francisci Victoriae, O.P. . . . Relectiones undecim. Per R.P. 
. . . EF. Alphonsum Mufioz, ejusdem Ordinis . . . ad exemplaria integritats 
ac sinceritati nativae vestitutae. Salmanticae. M.D. LXV, pp. 424 in XII. 
There is a copy in the British Museum. It has been used for this paper 
together with the handier reprint, also in the Museum, Relecciones de 
Indios y del Derecho de la Guerra. Texto latino y versién al espatiol por el 
Marqués de Olivart. Madrid, 1928. Curiously enough, Vitoria was much 
averse to publishing his work: practically all that we have of him is due 
to the diligence of his —— See his full bibliography in Beltran de 
Heredia. Los Manuscritos del Maestro Fray Francisco de Vitoria. Madrid, 


1928. 
} Op. cit., p. 197. § Op. cit., p. 196. 
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tories already owned by the Indians and of waging war 
against the natives if the latter refused to hand over their 
soil to the invader. The principles, however, which are 
at the basis of Vitoria’s treatment of his subject have an 
ever-present, universal and practical application, irre- 
spective of continents and races. He writes as a moralist, 
a theologian, a jurist, as one who knows the world in which 
he moves, with conscience and the moral law as the 
supreme test. 


Having indicated the historical setting of Vitoria’s 
two Relectiones of 1539, we pass on to a closer analysis 
of the second of these, namely that on the Right of War. 
We shall stress only such points as seem to us to have a 
special bearing on the present conditions of the world. 

Vitoria’s views on war are inspired not only by the 
all-pervading charity of the Christian theologian, but also 
by the sound common sense of the honest-minded phil- 
osopher, conscious of the existence of an eternal moral 
law binding all men socially no less than individually. 
He has Christian nations chiefly in mind; but he does 
not exclude others; mdeed, he envisages all the peoples 
of the world as members of a huge family, all having 
mutual rights to acknowledge and obligations to honour. 
And it is to be noted that in the eyes of the Spanish law, 
passed by Queen Isabella and tenaciously upheld by the 
Spanish theologians, the American Indians were consid- 
ered as juridically equal to the Spaniards. “This prin- 
ciple formed the basis of a legal ruling, which had no 
precedent in the history of colonization and no contem- 
porary imitators”.* 

In the treatment of his theme, Vitoria follows the 
scholastic method of presenting first the objections which 
might be advanced against his thesis. He prefaces the 
whole question with the fundamental query (1st Question) 
Whether it be lawful for a Christian to declare war, and 
answers categorically : ‘Christians may serve in war and 
make war.”t His objections are illuminating: first, 


* Altamira, A History of Spanish Civilization (1930), p. 119. 
Tk iomes. Ed. Olivart, p. 198. 
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there are those passages of the New Testament,* in which 
Christians seem to be commanded never to resist aggres- 
sion; secondly, he quotes Tertullian’s contention that 
Christians cannot lawfully follow the profession of arms :t 
and, finally, he mentions the view of Luther that war 
is unlawful, even against the Turks, since the latter 
were allowed to attack Christians by the will of God, 
which cannot be gainsaid. The first two difficulties are 
answered with an imposing array of counter-evidence. 
Luther is dismissed at once with the following words : 
“‘Herein, however, he has not been so successful as in 
his other doctrines in imposing his views on the Germans, 
who are born to arms.” The modern reader will note 
that the Germans of today remain true to type, for if 
not “born to arms” they are certainly “‘bred to arms”. 
Vitoria now proceeds to prove his thesis, namely, that 
Christians may bear arms and make war, first (i) by 
means of the traditional doctrine of St. Augustine, from 
whom he quotes five passagest and then (ii) with the 
authority of St. Thomas. Next (iii) he invokes biblical 
testimony : just war was allowed both under the law of 
nature and under the written law, and there is no proof 
that it has been abrogated in the New Testament. All 
this he corroborates with a quotation from the Summa.§ 
But (iv) not only a defensive war, but also an offensive 
war is lawful, in order to punish an injury received ; 
otherwise (v) “the enemy would proceed to further 
aggression’’,|| whereas (vi) the end of a just war is peace 
and security, which cannot be maintained for long “‘unless 
the foe be deterred from inflicting injury” through 
fear of just reprisal. Lastly (vii) “the end for which the 
whole world exists and its welfare justify resort to war. 
For it would be utterly impossible for mankind to enjoy 

* Matt. v, 39 and xxvi, 52; Rom. xii, 17, sqq. 

t In the De corona militss and elsewhere. 

t St. Augustine deals with the liceity of just war in Contra Faustum, chiefly 
Book 22; in the Epistle to Count Boniface (Ep. 189, old number 205), 
written in 418; in the Liber Quaestionum in Heptateuchum, VI, 10 ; and in 
De Civitate Dei, Lib. XIX, 13. See Herbert Francis Wright, St. Augustine 
and International Peace, in Thought, Vol. VI, n. 3 (Dec. 1931), pp. 399-416. 
St. Thomas deals with the same question in the Summa 2, 2, q. 29 (On 
peace, and by implication, on war) and Ibid. 2, 2, q. 40 (directly on war). 


§ Summa, 1, 2, q. 107, last art. 
|| Cf. Hitler’s reaction to the policy of appeasement. 
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happiness—indeed, human affairs could not be in a worse 
condition—if any tyrant or robber or thief could with 
impunity injure and oppress the good and innocent and 
it were not lawful for the latter to punish the guilty”. 
In conclusion (viii) Vitoria cites the example of just 
leaders (the Maccabees, Constantine, Theodosius) who 
knew how to defend their people by force and how to 
attack their enemies. 

(znd Question.) The next point discussed by Vitoria 
answers the query: Who is vested with the power and 
authority to declare war? He replies simply: Under 
due and just conditions every state has the right to declare 
war, for “according to Aristotle, every state must needs 
be sufficient unto itself: but it could not adequately 
control public order if it were not allowed to punish an 
injury or attack its enemies; otherwise wrongdoers 
would become readier and bolder in wrongdoing, if they 
could do wrong with impunity”. 

(3rd Question.) The third question is still more 
important. It deals with the “Causes that justify war.” 
Here Vitoria is most emphatic in his statements. He 
may have felt uneasy as to the way in which they would 
be taken by the warlike Charles V and by the Spanish 
armies and explorers. Be that as it may, he did not 
mince his words. He lays down the following proposi- 
tions: (i) Diversity of religion is not a sufficient cause for 
a just war. (ii) The acquisition of new territory for the 
state can never justify war. This statement, he adds, is 
obvious and needs no proof: otherwise both attacker 
and attacked would be equally justified, and this implies 
a contradiction.* (iii) Again, the prince’s own renown, 
or glory, or advantage alone can never justify war. This 
is indeed, Vitoria explains, the difference between a true 
king and a tyrant: the former acts for the welfare of the 
commonwealth, the latter for his own convenience ; and 
winds up his argument with the startling statement : 
“For the king has his authority from the state.” We 
call these words startling ; for it should be remembered 
that Vitoria wrote in the sixteenth century, at the very 
time when a crowd of servile philosophers, chiefly in 


* Cf. the familiar contemporary doctrine of Lebensraum. 
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Northern Europe, were defending the divine right of 
kings, in matters temporal as well as spiritual. (iv) The 
only reason for declaring a just war is a wanton wrong 
received from anenemy. Vitoria cites again St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas and adds the text of St. Paul: “For 
(the king) beareth not the sword in.vain. For he is 
God’s minister: an avenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doth evil” whether (Vitoria comments, on the 
authority of St. Thomas) the evil-doer be one of the king’s 
own subjects or an outsider. (v) The wrong, however, 
must be such as to necessitate a war to avenge it. 

(4th Question.) A further question arises as to what is 
lawful against enemies in warfare. Vitoria replies: All 
that is necessary (i) for the defence of public order, {ii) to 
recover lost territory, (ili) to get due compensation for 
the evils sustained, (iv) to punish the enemy so that in 
future he may be forced to abstain from further damage ; 
in one word (v) all that is required to secure the end for 
which the war is waged, which is the lasting peace and 
tranquillity of the state. All this, Vitoria concludes, 
is lawful to the rulers of nations—et hoc jure gentium. 

(sth Question.) In a fifth question, Vitoria deals 
with the doubts which may harass conscientious objectors. 
Here, too, he goes straight to the point and leaves very 
little, or nothing, to the conscience of the individual. 
The head of the state, he writes, must be positively 
assured of the justice of the war. But, what about his 
subjects? Are they obliged individually to examine the 
causes of war? Can they fight if they actually know 
for certain that the war is unjust? ‘To these questions 
he gives the following answers: (i) If the private soldier 
is absolutely certain of the injustice of the war, then it 1s 
not lawful for him to fight, not even at the king’s order. 
(ii) The same applies to all those whose conscience is 
absolutely made up as to the injustice of the conflict. 
(iii) Those who are called to examine the truth of the 
king’s reasons for declaring war, must do so, conscious of 
their responsibility before God, for “war must not be 
declared by the head of the state alone, or after having 
taken the advice of only a few, but after many prudent 
and conscientious men have signified their agreement”. 
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But (iv) the people in general, including soldiers actually 
fighting, are not bound to examine the reasons for the 
war, but should serve in the war when they are com- 
manded to do so. (v) Moreover, “there is no doubt 
whatever that in a defensive war private soldiers may 
follow their leader to the battlefield, indeed, that they 
are bound to do so. But also in an offensive war, since 
the head of the state is not always able to explain to his 
subjects the reasons for the war ; and if it were not lawful 
for them to fight unless they were fully certain of the 
justice of the war, the state would be in great danger and 
left a prey to the injustice of its foes. In doubtful 
issues, the safest side is to be followed. Now, if, in case 
of doubt, the subjects were not to follow their leader to 
the war, they would expose themselves to the danger of 
betraying their own nation to its enemies, which is much 
more serious than to fight in a doubtful cause. There- 
fore they should go to war.” 

(6th and 7th Questions.) In question 6 Vitoria asks: 
Can a war be just on both sides ? and his answer is that 
this is patently impossible. Question 7 deals with the 
somewhat academic problem of the reparations due from 
a belligerent party, fighting in good faith, who finds out 
that his side is unjust. 

(8th Question.) Is it allowed in war to inflict punish- 
ment on innocent parties? Vitoria answers: On prin- 
ciple, of course, it is not. ‘Tyhere may, however, be cir- 
cumstances when the war cannot be waged without 
accidentally killing innocent people, as in the siege of a 
castle or of a city. 

Vitoria ends his Lecture with three “Canons” which are 
here given in full. ‘““They stand alone in Vitoria’s Read- 
ing: they stand alone in his system of law: and they 
will stand alone as long as war is permitted in the enforce- 
ment of justice.’”’* 

Canon I. Assuming that the prince has the authority 
to declare war, he should first of all never seek occasions 
and reasons for so doing but should whenever possible 
endeavour to remain in peace with all men, as St. Paul 
writes to the Romans. He must bear in mind that our 


* Brown Scott, Op. cit., p. 241, 
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fellow-man is our neighbour, whom we have to love as 
ourselves ; that we all have a common Lord, before whose 
tribunal we shall appear to render an account of our deeds. 
It is, moreover, the height of cruelty to seek occasions for 
war, and to rejoice when they are found and thus to 
massacre and destroy men created by God, and for whom 
Christ died. Recourse must be had to war only as to the 
very last remedy, when all others have failed. 

Canon 2. If, for just reasons, war has been declared, 
its aim must be not the utter ruin of the enemy, but the 
righting of the wrong suffered and the defence of the 
country, with a view to securing a lasting peace. 

Canon 3. When the war is won, the conqueror must 
use his victory with Christian moderation and equity, 
remembering that he is acting as a judge between two 
states, the one injuring, the other injured. Hence he 
must give his verdict in the spirit not of an accuser but 
of a judge, making reparation indeed to the injured state, 
but inflicting the least possible harm on the guilty state, 
limiting the punishment, as far as may be, to the truly 
guilty—and this especially because among Christian 
peoples the whole guilt usually rests with the rulers. 
Subjects are in good faith when they fight for their rulers, 
and it is most iniquitous that the follies of kings should, 
as Horace wrote, be paid by their peoples. 


Vitoria’s teaching on war profoundly influenced the 
subsequent generations of Spanish and foreign theologians, 
jurists and moralists. In Spain, he created a school of 
thought as large in numbers as it was distinguished in 
literary achievement.* ‘Throughout the sixteenth and 


* Mention may fittingly be made here of the many Spanish theologians 
and moralists who have dealt with the problems connected with peace 
and war from the viewpoint of Christian tradition. Most of them were 
directly indebted to Francisco de Vitoria for their teaching. We would 
name among the more important: Vives, Navarro Azpilcueta, Suarez, 
Castro, the Salmanticenses and the Complutenses, the brothers Soto, 
Covarrubias, Perez de Oliva, Lugo, Ledesma, Montesinos, Segovia, Palacios 
Rubios, Sanchez de Arevalo, Arias de Valderas, Ayala, Sepfilveda, Medina, 
Aragon, Manchaca, Molina, Lorca Araujo, Callis, Valenzuela. See their 
respected works listed in Getino, op. cit., pp. 578-579, or in the Enciclopedia 
Espafia under their respective surnames. In the same volume of Fr. 
Getino (ibid.) the reader will find some sixty more names of Spanish writers 
on international morality, whose works are being prepared for the Press. 
Omnes de stirpe gigantum. 
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the seventeenth centuries the Spanish universities, and 
above all Salamanca, produced a series of most important 
works devoted to the development of Vitoria’s prin- 
ciples. As we have seen, these principles are both 
Augustinian and Thomistic : in other words, they are the 
principles derived from Christian Revelation and from the 
Philosophia perennts. Would to God that our own gener- 


ation would turn to those principles again ! 
Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 











THE NECESSITY OF REVELATION 


— going into the subject of revelation, it ma 
be as well to attempt a definition of the ce 
Broadly, it may be taken to mean anything that is given 
to the mind as opposed to what is, a priori, in the mind ; 
and in this sense almost all knowledge is revealed. But 
the revelation of knowledge is a more-or-less automatic 
process in which the thing revealed is passive while only 
the mind to whom it is revealed is active. Thus in 
obtaining knowledge of the constitution of the solar 
system the planets themselves play no part other than 
that of existing according to their laws : it is the mind of 
the astronomer which deliberately seeks the knowledge of 
the motion of the planets. In metaphysical knowledge, 
however, although man is still the seeker, the object he 
seeks is capable of coming into direct relation with him 
for his instruction; and albeit it is conceivable that 
metaphysical or religious revelation might be imposed 
upon an utterly indifferent mankind, in actual fact the 
process seems to involve a reciprocal action. Man seeks ; 
and God reveals. It follows that, if the existence of God 
is admitted in the full sense, all knowledge, whether of 
atomic construction or of moral behaviour, is from Him, 
since we can only know what He has chosen to reveal— 
either passively or actively ; and it is quite certain that 
truths transcending the power of understanding would 
have to be directly revealed by their author since they 
would otherwise be impossible of attainment. Reve- 
lation, then, in this more exact sense, is nothing more 
than the active manifestation by God to man of certain 
transcendental truths necéssary for the full life of man. 

Two aspects of revelation must be considered: the 
fact of the claim to revelation ; and (the main subject 
of this article) the rational grounds of the justification of 
this claim. I shall first, then, consider the nature, 
varieties, history, and universality of the claim to have 
received a divine revelation in the various religions and 
ethical systems of the world. 

Wherever revelation is claimed to have taken place, in 
whatsoever a manner, it seems always to be centred in 

Vol. 208 49 D 
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one divinely inspired person. In some cases, the doctrine 
revealed by the master is handed down by word of mouth ; 
in others, by means of the preservation of a document 
written by, or dictated from, the words of the master ; 
or again, rarely, it is handed down by means of a document 
written at second hand by the disciples or friends of the 
master. But it always originates in the person of one 
man, who is distinguished for his holiness of life, and, in 
some cases, his power over nature wherein he makes good 
his claim. 

A consideration of the claims of the various historical 
teachers in whom revelation has been assumed to function 
reveals a curiously unanimous attitude to the fundamental 
religious problems. Roughly, such teachers may be 
divided into two groups ; the ethicists, who have claimed 
to reveal a primarily moral system, or way of living, 
without oak regard to the end of living, i.e. the solution 
of ultimate problems ; and the true religionists, who have 
claimed to reveal the ultimate truths as an end to be 
attained by ethical behaviour. The first group seem 
to have been basically pantheistic, in that they regarded 
themselves not so much as the creatures of God, but 
rather as identical with ‘‘God”’ conceived as the One, the 
All, the Eternal. Buddha, Confucious, and Lao-Tze do 
not seem to have formulated any clear conception of deity, 
or even of immortality, but were concerned to reveal 
that part of the All which was peculiarly manifest in 
them. It was as though an aspect of the All had, as it 
were, conserved Itself in a superior consciousness which 
flowed out through the Buddha, or Confucious, or any 
other super-conscious ethical vessel. In sharp contrast 
to this group of teachers, are the religionists such as 
Moses, Mohammed, and, above all, Christ. To such as 
these, God is a distinct Person who has deliberatel 
revealed His will to His servant in order that, douneh 
him, it may be conveyed to mankind. To this group 
of teachers, the chief thing is the nature of the trut 
revealed, to which ethics is subordinate, since goodness 
follows from the truths apprehended. Instead of a 
consciousness of the All, and a revelation of the ethical 
mode of attaining unity and de-personalization within 
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the All, the religionist taught a knowledge of a Divine 


Person which is essential to salvation. This doctrine 
necessitated a formal worship, as opposed to mere 
ethical rule; and although the ethical groups did evolve 
into formal religions—witness Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism today—they were not intended as such by 
their founders. Mosaic Judaism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity, are complex forms of worship which 
necessarily followed from their founders’ teachings, or 
revelations. Nevertheless, the ethicists and religionists 
had this in common: that they claimed to reveal tran- 
scendental truths to man by means of superior God- 
consciousness (though the ethicists would not have 
called it God). 

One thing they possessed in common—a universal 
mark required by all who claim to reveal divine truth— 
namely, holiness of life. The great religious teachers were 
men who sought to purge themselves of the grosser 
passions, to subordinate themselves to the eternal 
Object, to cultivate and develop the power of under- 
standing, and to love, and preach love of, their fellows. 
(This certainly applies to Mohammed, in spite of the, 
for Christians, grossness of much of his mealined But 
a divergence exists again in the way the two groups made 
good their claim apart from their holiness of life. I 
said that this took the form of a power over nature, and 
it is true that, in some form or other, all the great teachers 
did manifest such a power; but in the ethicists it was 
a mental power proceeding automatically from their 
detachment from earthly desire; in the religionists it 
was a super-natural influx or infusion of the direct will 
of God, and, as such, took the forms of prophecy and 
miracle. 

Prophecy is nothing more than the ability to see the 
future, not as it will take place, but as it is—as part of 
the eternal Now-ness. Thus it is clear that if a cosmic 
spectator exists He must be God, since no finite being 
who is 4 part of Now-ness could survey That which Is. 
Therefore, the prophets have claimed that their reve- 
lations concerning what we call the future are given to 
them by God who surveys the cosmic process in se; and 
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in the fulfilment of these prophecies those who doubted 
were able to see the hand of God. It was part of the 
claim of Christ that He uniquely fulfilled and summed up 
in His life and action a wealth of significant prophecies 
made long before, and, at the same time, Himself 
prophesied events that only one in direct communication 
with the mind of God could have known. But, further, 
He and his followers pointed to His miraculous power over 
nature as supporting His claim—and again it is clear that 
if God is the author of the laws of nature, only He, 
acting through His agent, can set aside those laws. 

We see, then, that the claim to revelation in some form 
or other is universal, and is supported by holiness of life, 
and, more actively in certain individuals, by power over 
nature. It is not within the scope of this article to 
consider the evidence on which the Catholic claim to a 
divine revelation is based ; that belongs to Her theology : 
my object here is to examine the nature of the claim, and 
to argue the necessity, on Theist grounds, of some kind 
of revelation. Now in Christianity we observe all the 
forms of a revealed religion in a most perfect setting. 
Its Founder claims to be the Son of God, supports His 
claim by prophecy and miracle, and leads a life of such 
holiness, and teaches a doctrine of such purity, that even 
those who reject His claim are lost in admiration of 
His teaching. 

What, then, does Christianity claim, in both its 
Catholic and non-Catholic forms? It claims to be the 
living witness of the truths revealed by Christ which it 
enshrines in a form of worship directed towards the 
functional apprehension of these truths. The Catholic 
claim centres in authority, objective and dogmatic ; 
the non-Catholic (generally) in private inspiration, 
subjective and experimental, derived from the sub- 
authority of the Bible which, somewhat ironically, was 
selected from a number of Scriptural writings by the 
authority of the Catholic Church. This contradictory 
state of affairs in all non-Catholic forms of Christianity, 
i.e. that the authority of the Bible derives from the 
rejected authority of the Church which selected and 
preserved the Bible, constitutes the weakness of these 
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forms, along with the fact that such subjective Biblical 
Christianity has produced continual discord, and is the 
parent of innumerable sects. Nevertheless, the truth is 
manifest that in spite of the divergences, all Christianity 
is a witness to the revelation of Christ ; but only in the 
case of Catholicism can it point to an unbroken and 
consistent body of doctrine for nearly two thousand 
years. 

Now this alone proves nothing ; but it is a strong wind 
blowing in a definite direction; in other words, it is 
evidence for the power of the notion of revelation in the 
human mind. Revelation has always been, and is today, 
something claimed to be true. 

I must now pass on to a consideration of the nature 
of that claim, considered as a pure idea. In the first place, 
revelation seems to follow from an acceptance of the 
fundamental postulates of religion, i.e. che relation to 
God (or the All), if only for the reason that the mere 
belief in God alone is not productive of either a 
sufficiently clear and full understanding of its importance, 
or, as follows, of a sufficiently active moral function. It 
is true that all religion, even the most primitive, can be 
analysed into belief in God (that is, in popular form, 
apart from the teachings of individual philosophers such 
as the Buddha) ; but history and experience reveal that 
such beliefs tend, even in civilized communities, to exist 
along with superstitions, anthropomorphic, and generally 
debased. Quite obviously, it is not enough that the total 
human relationship to God should express itself in 
religious belief if that belief should, almost everywhere, 
be warped. For even in the highest cultures, such as the 
Greek, where the speculations of Plato and Aristotle 
abstracted from the religious experience the highest 
possible conceptions, the merely natural knowledge 
revealed was inadequate to a full religious conception, 
and a complete morality. 

The problem of morality cannot be dealt with here ; 
but it is necessary to touch upon it on account of its 
vital bearing upon this question of revelation. Now 
quite apart from the aspect of religion that culminates in 
the act of worship, the morality which proceeds from the 
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doctrines revealed is the true test of the relation of God 
to man. The fundamentals of natural religion evolve, 
from within themselves, a number of important questions 
relating to the activity of God to man, truly reciprocated 
by man to God, and involving the eternal destiny 
postulated in immortality. Now the apex of this 
structure of inter-related problems is that summed up 
in the two questions fundamental to the human reason : 
What canI know? What must I do? for it is absolutely 
vital that if the relation of God to Man is to have any 
significance, the means (function) by which this relation 
is to be bridged must be more clear than any other 
knowledge presented to the mind. The test of Leibnitz 
that knowledge should be clear, distinct, and adequate is 
not enough if applied to moral knowledge which must be 
perfect of its kind—that is so far as it relates to the 
function it serves. Clearly, naturalistic religion, based 
upon even the pure metaphysical concepts of an immortal 
soul freely related to an eternal God by means of moral 
function, will not solve the problem that revelation alone 
could solve : i.e. the specific nature of the relation. 

I shall express this more distinctly by giving concrete 
examples. We may assume that the conscience (or “‘good- 
will’) provides all men with some knowledge of the 
intrinsic wrongness of murder, lust, and theft. But it is 
more than doubtful if the unaided conscience can deal 
with the problems that arise out of the innumerable 
ramifications proceeding from the individual cross- 
relations of these evil actions. Thus the difficulty 
arises: How can I be sure that killing is wrong under 
such circumstances as war, or defence; and then, as to 
the latter, how far can defence excuse killing—killing to 
defend my family, killing to defend my friend, to defend 
myself, and to defend my property. ‘To take two points 
only. Quaker morality would regard killing in war as 
evil ; and some forms of communism would regard killing 
to defend property as evil. Again, in the case of those 
actions which come under the condemnation of lust, 
how far are we to decide on natural conscience alone what 
constitutes the abuse of sexuality (beyond, of course, 
obvious perversions) in so far as this relates to the marriage 
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state, and to the questions arising from divorce? For 
Calvinism tends to regard all sexuality not directly used 
for the intention of producing children as evil, and 
Catholicism utterly rejects any grounds for divorce. 
Lastly, on the subject of theft, we are on the most 
difficult ground of all. Apart from the tremendous 
difference in the conscience of the capitalist, who believes 
in unrestrained competition, the middle-class man, who 
believes that some property is good in itself, and the 
communist, who is convinced that “all property is theft”, 
there are innumerable shades of moral feeling relating 
to business transactions. What the Middle Ages called 
“‘usury” is now practised as perfectly good business by 
thousands of admirable people ; and within the strictest 
business code the line between barter and theft is 
perilously fine. 

These few examples are enough to show that a morality 
that is built upon natural religion is inadequate to 
express the relation between man and God that religion 
demands. But an almost invariable condition arises out 
of the consideration of this problem, namely that 
naturalistic morality proceeds in a vicious circle, and 
defeats itself; since, being unable to deal with the 
difficulties that arise in particular cases, it tends to 
produce a bewilderment that ultimately destroys all 
morality. 

To define this more clearly : Wherever a society has 
rejected the particular form of revelation to which it has 
been accustomed, and has fallen back upon natural 
religion (as in the French Revolution), the freedom from 
restraint in particulars that has followed has produced an 
anarchy in morals that has ultimately undermined even 
the most fundamental truths. I am not here arguing 
whether any revealed religion is true ; what I am stating 
is the fact that where the definition, let us say of theft, is 
based on what is believed to be a revelation from God, 
there, within certain limits, the moral restraint will be 
exercised ; whereas where the definition of theft is based 
on natural religion alone, those restraints being rejected, 
the nature of theft itself tends to be ultimately obscured. 
As an example, the monstrous theft rendered possible 
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by the abuse of capitalism has developed from a rejection 
of the authority of the Catholic Church. 

The question What must I do? proceeds from the 
knowledge gained by the question What can I know? 
and the analytic of conscience reveals, in the last resort, 
a concomitation of ideas, just as the analytic of the 
religious emotion reveal a structure of ideas; but the 
ideas that are directly productive of moral function are 
like electronic offshoots of the atomic structure of religious 
ideas (if I may be forgiven the analogy) which radiate the 
energy of action from the relative inertia of ideas. [I 
suggest, therefore, as the conclusions of this all-too- 
inadequate argument : 

(1) The clatm to revelation 1s a fact. 

(2) The ideas of natural religion—that the immortal soul 
1s related to the eternal justice of God in free activity—are 
inadequate to a complete morality. 

(3) Natural religion, whether pure or debased, requires 
a revelation wherein the true relation of the soul to God 
15 perfected. 

I have only touched, in passing, upon the other side of 
the question—the necessity of revelation to worship, and 
knowledge of God as opposed to morality. Nevertheless, 
it is worth pointing out that not only is the moral guide 
of natural religion unsatisfactory, but the fragmentary 
nature of the knowledge of God and the soul which it 
reveals is utterly unsatisfying. Reason presents us with 
an eternal, perfect Being, and an indestructible and free 
unit (the soul) ; but this is not the God of revelation, nor 
is an indestructible, free unit the immortal soul of reve- 
lation. We are faced with an infinitely diverse thing, 
the religious experience, which is capable of being 
analysed into certain emotions of awe, personalization, 
etc., which, in turn, are abstracted by pure metaphysic 
into the conceptions of God, immortality, and free-will. 
On the one hand is the experience, often perverted, 
anthropomorphic, encrusted with superstition, savage : 
on the other is abstraction—mere pagan metaphysics ; 
and both are inadequate to fulfil man’s knowledge and 
function. Synthesizing the two facts of experience and 
abstraction stands the claim to a divine revelation 
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wherein the metaphysical “God” is made concrete in 
His relation to man, and experience is re-fortified in the 
life of the Church. 

I admit that throughout the discussion of this immense 
subject, far too large for adequate treatment outside a 
lengthy volume, I have suggested nothing definite in the 
way of determining the claim of any particular revealed 
religion ; but I will now say that we must reject any view 
that holds that all religions are part of a general revelation 
that is going on concurrently with the assumed evolution 
of the human race. It is undeniable that certain truths 
may be partially discovered in conflicting religions ; but 
the most cursory examination of, for example, the 
doctrines of Mohammed and of Christ must be sufficient 
to convince the advocate of universal revelation that the 
presence of profound and inherent contradiction both of 
the concepts of religion and its practical ethics destroys 
the possibility of both being revealed by God. If 
revelation has taken place it has manifest God’s intention 
locally. Just as a clear, distinct notion of a metaphysical 
(universal) truth exists, or is localized, in the head of a 
person, so we should expect to find the great truths which 
revelation claims to express, in a recognizable posttion. 
The diffusion of truth is unthinkable, since it is the 
essence of truth that it should be clear and distinct, 
whereas diffusion must at once blur and cloud whatever 
is taught. We have only to consider the appalling con- 
fusion that would result from all the Universities of 
Europe teaching opposing systems of mathematics. It 
would be absurd to say that in all the conflicting schools 
mathematical truth was somehow diffused ; for even if 
it were, it would be unrecognizable in the welter of 
contradictions. But this is the claim made by those who 
purport to believe that revealed truth is somehow diffused 
in the contradictory religious systems of the world. “All 
roads leadto Rome” ; and it seems to me that if revelation 
is indeednecessary, and if we have reason to believe 
that a divine revelation has taken place, it must be 
looked for in the one religion where it is fully claimed. 

Rosert HamILton. 
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THE NEW MIDDLE CLASSES 


we the course of the last hundred years, no political 
doctrine has proved more fatal than Marx’s prophecy, 
which he formulated in a simplified way in the Comat 
Manifesto : 


Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie 
today the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The 
other classes decay and finally disappear in the face of modern 
industry : the proletariat is its special and essential product. 

The lower middle class—the small manufacturer, the shop- 
keeper, the artisan, the peasant—all these fight against the 
bourgeoisie to save from extinction their existence as fractions 
of the middle class. They are therefore not revolutionary but 
conservative. Nay, more, they are reactionary, for they try to 
roll back the wheel of history. If they are revolutionary, they 
are only so in view of their impending transfer into the proletariat 
(our italics) ; they thus defend not their present, but their future, 
interests; they desert their own standpoint to place themselves 
at that of the proletariat. 


Marx was clearly convinced that the final struggle over 
the political and social organization of modern society 
would be between two classes only—the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. The non-proletarian group between 
these two classes would be absorbed into the great mass 
of the proletariat inevitably, as it were. 

In this form the Marxist doctrine gained a hold over 
the European, or at least the continental, proletariat * and, 
in an increasingly irreligious age, held them with almost 
the force of religion. If, however, we examine the actual 
course of social development, we see that the prophecy 
has been completely disproved. To take the example of 
Germany, the proportion of workers to the whole of the 
occupied population actually declined.t In Great 


* For the sake of historical objectivity it should be made clear that 
Marx in some of his later writings openly revised his earlier teaching, e.g. 
by 1860 he had formed quite a different opinion from the one he held in 
1850 as to the power of resistance of French ts to their impending 
transfer into the proletariat. Cf. my edition of Marz’ Eighteenth Brumaire, 
Berlin, 1930. 

es 1895, 56°8 per cent. ; 1907, §5°1 per cent.; 1925, 45°I per 
cent. 
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Britain, between 1851 and 1921 it remained com- 
aratively unaltered at about §0 per cent to 55 per cent. 
here has, however, been a striking increase in the 

numbers of salaried employees of all grades, skilled 

technicians and officials—the new class, very difficult to 
define, which stands midway between the workers and the 
employers. 

Marx, of course, when he was expounding the funda- 
mentals of his social philosophy, was unable to observe 
this class and form an estimate of its position in society, 
because it was only in process of formation in the 1840’s. 
Now it has become : a that the highly complex or- 
ganization of the modern economic system needs an 
ever-increasing supply of technical and administrative 
personnel. 

Their numbers are increasing at a far greater rate than 
the workers. In Germany, between 1907 and 1925, this 
group increased by 111 per cent, though the workers in- 
creased by only 12 per cent. In England, during the same 
period, the tendency is similar, though the increase is not 
so great. The salaried employees increased by 56 per 
cent as compared with a 7 per cent increase for the 
workers. In America, in the ten years between 1909 and 
1919, both social groups increased considerably, the 
workers by 38 per cent and the salaried employees by 
more than double that percentage—83 per cent. For 
every 100 industrial workers in Germany there are 15°4 
employees, in U.S.A. 15°9, in Great Britain 10°8, in France 
10°7. ‘There is every sign that this tendency is being 
maintained.* 

The existence and social significance of this new class 
has been more widely recognized and studied in Germany 
and America than it has been in Great Britain and other 
countries. In Germany it has been called the Mittel- 
or Zwischen-Schichten. It is a generally accepted fact 
now that this class, because of its frustration and social 
insecurity, played a large part in the rise to power of the 
Fascist party in these countries. It is another matter, 
however, whether its aspirations or any material improve- 


* Cf. E. Lederer. Die Umschichtung des Proletariats. Die Neue Runds- 
chau. Aug. 1929, p. 145, et seq. 
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ment in its position and security have been realized under 
Fascist rule. 

There is no English translation for Mittel-Schichten, 
nor has its political and social significance been realized 
by more than a handful of people. No books have so far 
been devoted to the study of this class, though many 
touch on it in passing. Census reports do not recognize 
its existence, which makes the search for statistical data a 
somewhat laborious process. Broadly speaking, it is the 
class between the working class and the upper-middle 
class, though there is no very sharp division at either end 
of the scale. In England it cannot be called the middle 
class, since that implies the employer and rentier class, 
which has a fair degree of social security and a certain 
chance of realizing its social aspirations. “Salaried class” 
is not an adequate, as the higher-salary earners belong, in 
all respects, to the English middle class proper. Harold 
Lasswell, the American sociologist, called them “Skilled 
Groups”; this hardly covers the case either, for, though 
many skilled technicians may properly be said to belong 
to it, the majority of skilled workers belong to the working 
class. 

A description of the types of people who belong to it 
and of their social habits may give a clearer picture of this 
class than any comprehensive label, as it is not easy to 
integrate all these widely different types, with their 
great diversity of interests, into a single sociological 
concept. The class as such may be roughly divided into 
five major groups : 

(1) Skilled technicians. 

There is a large group of skilled technicians, particularly 
in the newer industries such as the motor-car, aircraft 
and electrical industries, who, by reason of their social 
background, education and method of training, cannot 
be placed in the working class proper. They are highly 
qualified people, often earning good salaries, but, because 
they have no property background, are entirely dependent 
on their ability to earn. They have therefore a high 
consumption power in relation to their social security. 
(2) Commercial and financial employees of all types. 

The second large group is made up of all the salaried 
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employees, working in commerce, finance and insurance. 
It includes small independent shopkeepers, shop assis- 
tants, commercial travellers, insurance agents and can- 
vassers, bank clerks and clerical workers. ‘These again 
have no property background, but the nature of their 
work, ol their own inclinations too, demand that they 
maintain a certain standard of life—housing, dress, etc., 
which is immediately endangered if once they lose 
employment. This standard must be maintained at 
least outwardly during a period of unemployment, as it 
materially affects the prospects of obtaining new 
employment. 

(3) Personal Service. 

This group includes domestic servants, waiters and 
waitresses, assistants in hairdressing and beauty culture 
establishments, cinema and theatre attendants, porters 
and lift attendants. Their employment, too, is dependent 
on the outward maintenance of a certain standard of life, 
which is not always easy on the salaries which they earn. 
(4) Public Administration and Public Utility Services. 

Lower-grade civil servants who are doing responsible 
work but who have little prospect of rising in the social 
scale come into this fourth group, together with officials 
and clerical workers in the local Government services. 
Officials in the transport services and post-office and 
telegraph workers may also be included. 

(5) The Lower Professtons. 

It is more difficult to decide which of the professional 
groups can rightly be considered as part of the Mittel- 
Schichten. Members of the medical and both branches 
of the legal profession cannot be included. These 
professions are of very ancient standing, their members 
have an assured place in society, the training is a lengthy 
and expensive process, the technique required for the 
practice of the profession is of the highest order, and the 
possibilities of remuneration very great. Of the next 
professional grade—dentists, architects, engineers, vets, 
surveyors, accountants, etc.—very many members of these 
professions may fall outside the Mzttel-Schichten group, 
though the majority probably fall within it. The low 
professional groups—pharmacists, opticians, nurses, mid- 
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wives, estate agents, auctioneers, etc.—can be grouped 
within the Mittel-Schichten. ‘They are skilled, but to 
highly so than the higher professions ; they are unlikely 
to have any property background and are therefore 
dependent on earning. The nature of their work 
demands the maintenance of a high standard of life, 
although their social position is not assured. 

The underlying characteristic of the whole Mittel- 
Schichten class is its frustration, which is the result of 
social insecurity and lack of political power. Its members 
both must and wish to maintain a fairly high standard 
of life. Socially they seek to emulate the upper middle 
class, even if this results only in a cheap imitation. They 
wish to have good housing accommodation, detached and 
semi-detached and with a garden, though this involves 
the aid of a building society. They wish to have up-to- 
date furniture, radio sets and motor-cars, though these 
must be bought on the hire-purchase basis. They want 
to dress well, and in many cases this is essential to their 
work also. They wish to enjoy life as people on the 
pictures and in the Mestreved papers seem to. While 
they are in employment, they have a chance of realizing 
many of these things, but, because they have no property 
or alternative means of income, their life is always insecure 
and they have little prospect of rising in the social scale. 
The mass civilization of the peer bourgeoisie, 
though its standards and attitude to life are empty and 
meaningless, appears to the new middle class as a goal 
worth striving after. The shopgirl, to take only one 
sociological type, makes her face up, manicures her hands, 
and does her hair after the manner of the ladies she 
serves from behind the counter. She tries, in her private 
life as well as in her appearance, to create an ‘Huson, 
which compensates her for a salary which is below the 
average working-class wage, and for the general lack of 
prospects of her class. We still know very little about the 
sociological structure of these new social strata, with their 
new standards and outlook, which are growing up in 
the existing system. Certainly Tardes laws of imitation 
have a decisive bearing on this point. Only a social 
crisis—revolution or war, or sometimes both—reveals the 
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substitute character of this class’s imitation of the upper 
middle class. ‘The airman, formerly a commercial 
traveller or bank clerk, who now pilots his Hurricane to 
victory, knows that after this war he cannot return to the 
same meaningless way of life. A new social order must 
be created and he must have a constructive part to play 
in it. 

As a class, the Mittel-Schichten are not well integrated 
and have not much interest in combining, as the working 
class does, to improve their material conditions or to 
make themselves a more powerful political force in the 
community, They are represented by no political party 
and have few people in parliament who will look after 
their interests there. Unlike the upper middle class, 
they cannot afford political candidatures, and owing to 
their inability and aversion to a combination they do 
not enjoy the opportunities which Trade Unionism gives 
to the working class. This fact—that they are politically 
a negative body—makes them a potential danger to the 
community, since, as happened in Germany and Italy, 
and recently in France, they will throw their lot in with 
anyone who seems to promise them the security and oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of power which they lack. They 
cannot be appealed to by proletarian slogans, because they 
have no sympathy with the working class and their one 
fear is that they will sink down into its ranks. On the 
other hand, while they may affect to despise the social 
habits of the upper middle class, théir main aspiration is 
to rise up and attain the social status of their employers. 
Anyone who holds out the possibility of this to them will 
receive their full support. This situation has already 
arisen in many countries in Europe, but in Great Britain 
there is still a possibility of avoiding it. This could be 
done by recognizing the social needs of this class and 
giving it a constructive part, which it at present lacks, to 
play in the life of the community. 

T'wo points now emerge clearly : (1) that the new social 
groups, to which this article is devoted, for lack of other 
standards and because of their uncertainty as to the future 
organization of society, adopt the standards of the 
bourgeoisie ; (2) that these groups consider themselves 
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fundamentally different from the proletariat, and wish 
to be considered so by others. Perhaps some further 
explanation of these points is needed. 

Modern society is largely determined by bourgeois 
standards and outlook on life, and the bourgeoisie usually 
considers that the modern working class movement is a 
threat to its rights of property. ‘There exists, perhaps, 
no better description of these standards than de ieee. 
ville’s. He, as early as 1848, experienced the decline of 
the bourgeoisie and the rising tide of the proletariat. 


Lesprit particulier de la classe moyenne devint Pesprit général du 
gouvernement ; 11 domina la politique extérieure aussi bien que les 
affaires du dedans; esprit actif, industrieux, souvent déshonnéte, 
généralement rangé, téméraire quelquefois par vanité et par égoisme, 
timide par tempérament, modéré en toute chose, escepté dans le gout 
du bien-étre, et médiocre ; esprit, qui, mélé d celui du peuple ou de 
Paristocratie, peut faire merveille, mats qut, seul, ne produira jamais 
qu'un gouvernement sans vertu et sans grandeur.* 


It is clear from this quotation that de Tocqueville 
conceived the future pattern of values in Western 
Society as a “mixture” of bourgeois, proletarian and 
aristocratic virtues. 

The breakdown of mediaeval society is only a negative 
expression for the origins of modern capitalism. The 
“free” bourgeois opportunities which afford means of 
rising in the social scale became an alternative for a 
world previously conceived in terms of estates and 
religious order. But the victory of bourgeois society 
was only a pyrrhic victory, and modern nationalism 1s, 
as its early connection with liberalism proves, only a 
property category, written in large letters, the crisis of 
which we are now witnessing in the second world war. 

At the turn of the century the “free” bourgeois 
world was becoming more and more the prisoner of its 
own achievements. The social opportunities were 
becoming visibly more restricted. ‘The modern mass 
state demands an ever-increasing executive and admini- 
strative apparatus, and, moreover, the state itself 1s 
becoming a great industrial and commercial entrepreneur. 


* Cf. Alexis de Tocqueville’s Souvenirs, Paris 1823, p. 6. 
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With this development the bourgeoisie cannot compete, 
so, completely misunderstanding the historical situation, 
it comes to regard the working class as its greatest enemy, 
because it threatens its privileges. In Italy, Germany, 
and France too, the bourgeoisie tried, by every means in 
its power, to play off the new middle classes against the 
industrial working class. This factor goes a long way 
towards explaining the emergence of Fascist state 
systems in these countries. ‘The history of the Fascist 
countries, however, which has yet to be written, shows 
that Fascism, when it has once gained power, is not able 
to solve the problem of the middle groups, but rather has 
to dominate them, the bourgeoisie and the working 
classes alike. ‘The Fascist state is the incarnation of pure 
force, which sacrifices the solution of social problems to 
its inhuman desire for power. 

England has so far escaped this Fascist danger, and 
there are several possible reasons why it will not be 
seriously exposed to it in the future. This is at once 
obvious, if one compares the English social system and 
state organization with the French. French dentocracy 
since 1789 has always shown a more equalitarian tendency, 
while the English state is definitely based on a certain 
feeling of freedom in all classes. The equalitarian 
tendency in England—in marked contrast to France and 
the other short-lived democracies of the continental 
powers—has been conceived as an evolutionary process. 
1832, 1867, I911, 1918 are the milestones on this road to 
democracy, which has been attained gradually and by a 
series of successful compromises. While on the continent 
the aristocracy ceased in 1789 to be the leading political 
force, and the political sphere was more or less put on the 
same level as the industrial economy, the English ruling 
class allowed itself continually to be regenerated from 
below. 

It is an aristocracy of achievement, and entry to this 
class is theoretically attainable by social effort. If we 
succeed—and this war affords us every opportunity of 
doing so—in overcoming the complex structure of 
aristocratic privilege—to name only one example, the 
public schools—then it will be possible to regenerate 
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the existing aristocracy with new blood from the working 
class and the new middle classes which have hitherto been 
held down. When this takes place all classes in English 
society will gain responsibility for the government of 
their country. The process has already started, and will 
be accelerated by the war. Atter the war it will continue 
as a permanent evolutionary process. 

There are other tendencies which also point to the 
strengthening of common rather than sectional interests 
—the exchange between town and country, which, as a 
result: of aerial bombardment, has affected millions of 
people and the common destiny of English towns. These 
things have brought together all sections of the English 
people in a way which would not have occurred in any 
other circumstances. 

The interpretation of these common responsibilities 
and experiences in new institutional forms, not only 
through the reshaping of the English educational system, 
but also through the extension of the social services, 
measures for farmers, employers, and workers, communal 
feeding and later new town planning, etc., will guarantee 
that England will preserve a political élite, open to all 
social groups, which is controlled by a formally and 
democratically elected parliament. 

Only where there is unity of political responsibility 
can the danger of tyranny by the Fascist minority be 
avoided. This holds good not only for the British Isles, 
but equally for the Empire, whose political spirit has 
been characterized by Burke in the following unfor- 
gettable words : 


Do not dream that your letters of office and your instructions, 
and your suspending clauses, are the things that hold together 
the great contexture of this mysterious whole. These things do 
not make your government. Dead instruments, passive tools as 
they are, it is the spirit of the English communion that gives all 
their life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the English 
constitution, which, infused through the mighty mass, feeds, 
unites, invigorates, vivifies, every part of the Empire, even down 
to the minutest member. 


Burke’s idea of an organic state, which he strongly 
maintained against the French revolutionaries of 1789, 1s 
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unquestionably the heritage of the British nation ; 
though it may not be explicit in its inner consciousness, 
it is still sound political wisdom today. ‘The Marxian 
prophecy, which was quoted above, has proved itself a 
false myth. English political thought is free not only 
from the bourgeois formalism of France but has also 
withstood the influence of Marxism. We can therefore 
hope that England will succeed in establishing the new 
social integration of all classes, which the present world 
crisis demands and which, according to the mediaeval 
Christian Catholic analogy, assigns to each social group its 
positive function in society. In this way only can freedom 
of the individual be reconciled with the administrative 
and organizational needs of the modern mass state. 


J. P. Maver. 








THE FAILURES OF CHRISTIANITY 


he is a commonplace of Christian writing that all 
would be well with the world if it would in the future 
turn to Christian inspiration and be guided by the moral 
teaching of the Church. But few writers who, in one 
form or another, express this view bother to consider one 
of the truths involved in it. If it is true that the world 
can in the future be saved by Christian ideals; it must also 
be true that at many times in the past the world could have 
been saved by those same ideals. For Christianity has, 
at certain periods of the history of Western civilization, 
been in a dominant position. Furthermore, we must 
admit that if one were to add together the number of 
effective influences that shaped the story of the West up 
to the end of the eighteenth century, the influences 
that could be called Christian would vastly preponderate. 
Why, then, has the world, seemingly, gone from bad to 
worse? Why has Christianity, which has had, to all 
appearances, its chance and more than its chance, failed 
to accomplish in the past those things we expect it 
suddenly to accomplish in the future ? 

One answer is that you must not expect too much 
from Christianity. Christianity, being a religion, is a 
thing of the spirit. It is constantly doing its work of 
conversion in the souls of men, but it cannot be expected 
to alter and shape the outward appearance of a world 
that is hostile to it; a world, moreover, which in its own 
secular sphere does not properly come within the 
jurisdiction of a spiritual power. Christianity as such 
knows nothing of politics, economics, science and the like. 
But if that is the true answer—and there is undoubtedly 
some truth in it—then we are merely deceiving ourselves 
and others when we suggest that the world will be set 
straight in the future by turning to Christian inspiration. 
Christian inspiration, according to this view, will appeal 
to those spiritually prepared to receive it, but we cannot 
expect that it will radically alter the shape of secular 
things to come. 

Another answer, and one also containing some truth, 
is that Christianity in the past has been more of an 
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appearance than a reality. In other words, despite its 
authority, its prestige, its numbers, it has not really 
converted men. Nine-tenths of men’s lives, let us say, 
have been led without reference to Christian teaching, 
so that, even though the whole world were outwardly 
converted, the direction of men’s social lives would still 
be nine-tenths non-Christian, When, therefore, we talk 
of Christian inspiration in the future we must mean a 
real hundred-per-cent conversion to Christianity and 
something very different from what we called Christianity 
in the past. 

A third answer is perhaps more subtle and difficult to 
follow, but again it represents part of the truth. Even 
supposing that in the past the vast majority of Christians 
were truly good Christians, the ideals of Christianity and 
the ideals of the world are different. The saint, one often 
hears—or, at any rate, the good man—is an awkward 
customer. He doesn’t fitin. He is all angles. He thinks 
only of soul-saving. He is highly unpractical, unworldly- 
wise. He is certainly not the person to govern men and 
give them good practical advice. His job is to explode 
people into the realization of the supernatural order, to 
stir them up, to be a revolutionary. And if this is so in 
the case of the saint it is equally the case with all 
Christians in the degree of their Christianity. In a sense 
they all lead double lives, the spirit struggling against the 
flesh, rising to spiritual inspiration at one moment and 
falling back to the fleshpots the next. So that if one is 
looking for the wise counsellor, the prudent citizen, the 
man of gentle, if not genial, benevolence, the good 
neighbour, one is more likely to find him among the 
religiously lukewarm who instinctively seek their good 
here on earth and order their lives in terms of a small 
but practical ideal. This, by the way, accounts to some 
extent for the scandal which Catholics, and Catholic 
countries in general, so easily give to the more Protestant 
and irreligious societies. The latter seem able to set a 
decent, gentleman’s ideal of good behaviour, and more 
or less live up to it, while the former seem an inexplicable 
mixture of religious rapture and caddish conduct. But 
in so far as this feverish movement of the spiritual 
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barometer of the Christian ideal, as compared with the 
steady moderate temperature of the good man of the 
world, does indicate an essential factor in a genuine 
religious outlook, it once again makes it hard to believe 
how a return to Christianity will set the world straight. 
On the contrary, we should have to confess that what 
we mean by the world being made straight and what we 
mean by conversion to Christianity are at bottom very 
different things. True Christianity is very much more 
likely to disturb the world than settle it in the way we 
all envisage such settlement. Christianity brings spiritual 
war, not earthly peace. If we are looking for a worldly 
order, we shall seek it at the hands of the rationalist, the 
philosopher, the bourgeois, the gentleman, the Anglo- 
Saxon, not at the hands of the saints and the religious. 
One could, of course, suggest other reasons why 
Christianity, despite its numbers and its influence in the 
past, has, in fact, failed to carry through the re-ordering 
of the world in the way the more sanguine of our 
apologists expect it to in the future, if only the world 
becomes Christian again. And yet one feels deep down 
that there should be a clearer and more pervasive, as it 
were, clue to the apparent ineffectiveness of Christianity 
as a principle of world order. After all, though it is true 
that the Church was not commissioned to concern herself 
directly with the things of Caesar, she has in fact jealously 
retained—as we shall see below—her claim to a universal 
spiritual and moral authority that must powerfully, if 
only indirectly, affect the temporal order of the world. 
And the disorder of the world is not, for the most part, 
an economic or political disorder ; it is precisely a moral 
disorder. The world—especially today—knows very well 
how to bring into being the things it wants, whether 
these be wealth or labour-saving devices or the means of 
controlling human beings ; but it is totally ignorant, on 
the other hand, of the kind of things that are worth 
wanting and having if people are to be happy. And it is 
in this regard that the world needs the inspiration of true 
religion and sound moral teaching. Again, while we 
must admit that most Christians in history have only 
been half-hearted Christians, it is also true that most men 
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are only half-hearted about other aspects of their life as 
well. The man who is wholly consumed by an ideal is 
rare, yet other inspirations, such as patriotism, religion 
itself, when it is in immediate danger at the hands of a 
rival religion, democracy, and, in our own day, Fascism 
and Communism, have swept across whole peoples and 
revolutionized the common outlook. Moreover, if 
Christianity is rarely a whole-time faith, it does gain an 
extraordinary hold over most of its members, in that they 
retain it in spite of most temptations and turn to it 
spontaneously in times of crisis. A Catholic, even a 
lukewarm one, is in most cases far more converted to his 
faith than a lukewarm liberal or a Fascist. In the case 
of the Catholic the inspiration is part and parcel of his 
make-up, even when he does not attend to it, whereas in 
the case of the average Fascist the inspiration only gets hold 
of the changeable imagination and emotions. And lastly, 
it would be ridiculous to press too far the unworldliness 
and revolutionary quality of the saint or holy man. Such 
men, wholly aflame with the love of God, do often tend 
to overlook even the good things of the world—their 
imitators are in this respect much worse—but there have 
always been good Christians in plenty who are wise, 
prudent and shrewd and as well able to be sound citizens 
as their more worldly and disillusioned neighbours. 
Thus, summing it up, we do not find either in 
Christianity itself nor in the mass of Christians any 
quality or any defect which in itself would render it 
impossible or unlikely that Christianity could in fact re- 
order and shape the world into a happier, juster and more 
peaceful place. As the present Pope has recently said: 
“Even though this earth, after original sin, can no longer 
be a paradise, it could at least remain a place of brotherly 
concord between men and peoples.” Nor, looking at the 
matter in a broad way, can we really say that the average 
Christian has proved in the past too unfaithful to his 
religion to carry its inspiration over and into the temporal 
world. The average Christian has, like all men, been 
weak, but Christians of real sanctity and holiness there 
have been in plenty in every age, both among clergy and 
laity, and even the mass of Catholic Christians have put 
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their religion first in what they considered the most 
important aspects of their lives, in their family relations, 
in their personal behaviour, and whenever their faith has 
been challenged. Certainly no false religion, nor any 
political or social faith, can boast of a comparable record 
of fidelity. 

Where, then, shall we find the clue to the puzzle? 
How shall we account for the comparative failure of 
Christianity as an ordering force in the world in the past, 
and how shall we set about to remedy the defect so that 
Christianity in the future may come effectively to the 
rescue of a world that so badly needs its inspiration ? 

No Catholic, worth the name, will ever deny that the 
increase in the holiness and fidelity of all members of the 
Church is the first and truly vital need. For it is the grace 
of God which sets men on the right path, and that grace 
is poured out as men are found to correspond with it. 
But we cannot expect men, still less a vast number of 
men, to become holy in a day, and, moreover, we know 
that normally the grace of God flows along the channels 
that have been made ready for it by intelligently directed 
toil. Not only sin, but ignorance and stupidity (them- 
selves generally the result of sin in the past), tend to block 
up these channels, and it is the constant Christian duty 
to clear them away. So when we seek for a clue we 
always presuppose the continuation and intensification of 
the Church’s constant effort to maintain the highest level 
of Catholic spiritual life. 

Allowing, then, for this, what is the answer? In the 
broadest sense we should say that it is defective instruction 
in the full meaning of Catholicity. Holiness there is ; 
fidelity there is ; full wisdom in the Church herself, of 
course, there is. But is there sufficient education? Are 
Catholics today and have Catholics in the past been 
adequately trained, not so much to be good Catholics 
according to their lights, but to see the full light ? Do 
they know clearly enough what their religion implies ? 

This thought opens out a vast field that cannot be 
dealt with here, and we shall be content to take one 
example only of the fatal results of inadequate’ under- 
standing of the teaching of the Church, an example which 
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some may think would in itself account for a very great 
deal of the failure of Christianity as a world influence in 
the past. 

Have Catholics throughout the world, we may ask, any 
adequate appreciation of where they stand as Catholics, 
or should stand, in regard to the State? The most 
superficial glance around the world proves that either 
they have not or, if they have, they have been rendered 
impotent to live up to Christian teaching because of the 
betrayals of Catholic doctrine made by Catholics in the 
past, betrayals that have made the contemporary Catholic 
the slave of the State. The population of Europe, 
exclusive of Russia, is a little over 400,000,000, and the 
Catholic population is estimated as over 200,000,000. In 
other words, one European in two is a Catholic. Yet 
throughout the Continent what amounts in practice to 
absolute obedience to the secularist State is the universal 
rule. Throughout, the will of the State is accepted as 
supreme. The most this immense Catholic force is able 
to do is to preserve here and there the essential minimum 
of religious liberty. To take the most immediate and 
obvious example, we have heard no word of protest from 
the vast Catholic population of Germany against their 
country’s immoral and brutal aggressions. Italy, nom- 
inally a Catholic country, and certainly a country where 
the Church flourishes, openly allies itself with Hitler’s 
Germany and extenuates his every deed. Spain, a country 
that boasts of being the exemplar of the crusading spirit, 
behaves in similar fashion. Such a spirit as this is tanta- 
mount to a worship of the State, for it means that when it 
comes to the point the Catholics and Christians of 
Europe are ready to put the State’s integrity and authority 
before the fundamental principles of the Natural Law, 
which is the Law of God. They do it without thinking ; 
they do it as a habit ; they do it even as a Christian virtue. 

But it is not as simple as all that, it will be objected. 
There is such a thing as the virtue of patriotism. 
Catholics are exhorted to serve theit countries loyally, 
unless they are given a very specific direction not to do 
so. And such direction rarely, if ever, comes. The 
German hierarchy and clergy have made no sort of protest 
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against Hitler’s policy in foreign affairs. The Italian 
hierarchy, we may presume, sanction, if not encourage, 
Italy’s alliance with Germany, just as they sanctioned 
their country’s attack on Abyssinia. The French 
hierarchy has always been conspicuously patriotic, 
apparently taking pride in the anti-clerical law that 
priests should fight as soldiers against the spirit and letter 
of all Christian tradition. It is only in a strictly limited 
sphere that ecclesiastical authorities protest against the 
action of the State, namely where the freedom to worship 
or to give religious education are attacked. 

All this is true, but it is of the first importance to 
understand the reason for it. The reason is a very simple 
one. It is that at any given time the Church, faced by a 
choice of evils, chooses the lesser evil. Obviously the 
greatest evil of all from the Church’s point of view is the 
denial to her children of the normal means of sacramental 
life. One might almost say that the Church will do any- 
thing to ensure that Catholics may be in a position to 
receive the last Sacraments when they are dying. Hence 
her practical policy at any given time in dealing with the 
State is to safeguard freedom of Catholic worship and 
the preservation of the Faith in the Catholic family. 
She will yield much in order to defend this citadel of 
religious freedom. But when she is reduced to defending 
this citadel it means that the enemy has in fact con- 
quered an immense territory that, properly speaking, 
belongs to the Church. And we can trace in the history 
of Christianity the changing policy of the Church in 
regard to the State, a policy varying all the time in 
accordance with what secular society will, as it were, 
stand for. Thus we find at one time or another almost 
every possible variety of policy from the era of the Cata- 
combs where the Church’s authority was only recognized 
and put into operation underground to the great Church 
dominion of Christendom under Innocent III whose right 
to judge every Western ruler and see his judgement ex- 
ecuted was well-nigh universally admitted. 

But because the practical policy, dictated by the 
immediate essential needs, changes, it by no’ means 


follows that the degree of the Church’s rightful authority 
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over the State changes. At all times that remains the 
same, and at all times that is Christian teaching. This 
means that at all times the properly instructed Christian 
should be striving, if only in his heart, to recover for the 
Church the authority which is her due. There is all the 
difference in the world between submitting to a usurper, 
lest worst befall, and enthusiastically co-operating with 
the usurper. What surely has happened to Catholics 
all over the world is that they have come to accept as 
right and normal a state of affairs that is only to be toler- 
ated for the sake of preserving the citadel of religion. We 
boast of being the most loyal members of our country, 
entirely forgetful of the plain fact that our community 
stands for a secularist outlook, sharply conflicting with 
the values of Christianity, and claims a degree of moral 
authority that the Christian Church can only accept 
because anything else is for the moment impracticable. 

We have said that the Church has been pushed back 
in history on to the vital citadel of religion, relinquishing 
the territory that should properly fall under her juris- 
diction. How has that come to be ? we may ask. 

It would evidently take too long to retell the compli- 
cated story, but one thing about it at least is evident. 
The retreat can only have been due to the infidelity of 
ordinary Catholics, in the shape either of laxity or 
ignorance. lLaxity at the time of the Renaissance and 
Reformation was, we know, widespread, and in many a 
place Christian resistance to the growing claims of the 
State collapsed like a house of cards. But one doubts 
whether it was the laxity which caused the trouble and 
whether it was the laxity even which was the primary 
factor in the collapse. It may well have been ignorance. 
Catholic princes, Catholic nobles, Catholic citizens 
defended what they considered to be their temporal and 
secular rights as against the Church, and the higher 
Catholic clergy often made matters worse by confusing 
their religious authority with their temporal powers and 
positions. In the prolonged struggle between Church 
and State we find as much evidence of genuine theological 
confusion between the respective claims of Church and 
State in a rapidly changing situation as we do of actual 
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Catholic laxity. And where the millions of ordinary 


uninstructed Catholics were content to follow what 
seemed to be the nearest protective force, whether of 
Church or State, an increasingly false position became 
established. Are we not surprised to discover that in 
the England of Henry VIII’s day only More and Fisher 
stood out as able to think quite clearly about the real 
issue at stake? And after the Reformation, despite the 
increasing holiness of the Church and her great array of 
Counter-Reformation Saints, we find even in great 
Catholic countries like France and Spain a virtual claim 
on the part of Catholic rulers to be the Pope of their 
domains. This claim was largely supported by the 
hierarchies and clergy of such countries. After the 
French Revolution what amounted in effect to three 
new religions swept over the West: the religion of 
Liberalism, the religion of Socialism and the religion of 
Nationalism. In trying to stem the tide of anti-clerical 
Liberalism and, above all, in fighting the openly hostile 
Socialism, Christianity tended unwittingly to side with a 
rising nationalist spirit which strengthened the hands of 
the State, apparently the most conservative force. So 
we find everywhere that Catholics in everything except 
the narrowest and most vital religious claims are, first and 
foremost, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Italians, Germans, 
British, Americans, etc. Everywhere the sense of the 
spiritual and moral unity of Christians is weakened ; 
everywhere Christians are in the vanguard of 
Nationalism ; at all times they are prepared to promote 
the interests of their countries at any cost and by any 
means, no matter what injury this promotion of 
nationalist ends may do to their Christian brothers in 
rival countries. Though the rapid advance of secularism 
and paganism proved disturbing and evoked protests, 
Christians remained content to give the fullest allegiance 
to a State which reflects and carries into execution the 
pagan philosophy of the day. And with this gross and 
almost universal betrayal the Church itself is perforce 
reduced to a religious establishment painfully bargaining 
with the almighty States that loyal Catholic citizens may 
be spared from the fullest effects of Caesar’s absolute 
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power and allowed to practise their religion freely and 
teach it to their children. 

Today the catastrophic results of this betrayal of 
Christian unity and the universal moral law of God are 
appearing all around us. Twice in a quarter of a century 
the once-Christian nations, the nations wherein vast 
portions of the population are still Catholic, struggle 
together in deadly war at whose service every single 
invention, every item of progress made, every resource of 
the brave new world, is requisitioned. ‘Today we declare 
that ours is the just cause and that our enemy is the 
aggressor and that therefore we Catholics in the Allied 
countries are fighting for God. ‘That is true because, as 
it happens, the fullest evolution of the nationalist, 
secularist and pagan spirit has come about in the country 
of the enemy which today openly defies every vestige of 
the laws of God and man. In resisting this terrible threat 
we are thrown back on to our so long neglected Christian 
defences. But we have also to admit that the present 
situation could never have arisen, had not all great 
Western nations sought their salvation for generations in 
earthly power, in pride, in national glory, in human wealth, 
throwing on to one side, as of no concern, the moral 
authority and teaching of Christianity in temporal 
matters. We can, alas, go further, and say that all this 
could never have happened had the Catholics of Europe 
understood the true meaning of what was happening, 
and stood firm against the usurpation of moral authority 
by the State instead of acquiescing in it and actually 
supporting it. 

or we must not imagine that because the Church has 
had in practice to make the best of the universal revolt 
against God’s authority, she has ceased to struggle. Her 
policy is the policy of Concordats, by which she endeavours 
to preserve such narrow freedom for her children as she 
can secure ; but her teaching is the teaching of the Gospel, 
of the Fathers, of the Doctors and, in our day above all, 
the teaching of the magnificent series of Encyclicals. 

Let us consider the following passages, chosen more 
or less at random, from the Encyclicals issued in the last 
sixty years, and study for ourselves how they reflect upon 
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the practical behaviour of Catholics in the modern 
State. 


Modern theories of political power have already been the cause 
of great evils, and it is to be feared lest in the future these evils 
should reach the worst extremes. For, indeed, to refuse to refer 
to God, as to its source, the right to rule men, is in effect to deprive 
public power of all its dignity and all its vigour. To make it 
dependent upon the will of the people is, first, to commit an 
error of principle ; and, further, to set authority upon a foundation 
both fragile and inconsistent. Such opinions are a perpetual 
irritant to popular passions, which will be seen growing daily in 
boldness, and preparing the way for public ruin by fraying a way 
for secret conspiracies or overt sedition. (Diuturnum Illud.) 


That fatal and deplorable passion for innovation which was 
aroused in the sixteenth century first threw the Christian religion 
into confusion, and then, by natural sequence, passed on to 
philosophy, and thence pervaded all ranks of society. From this 
source, as it were, issued those later maxims of unbridled liberty 
which, in the midst of the terrible disturbances of the last century, 
were excogitated and proclaimed as the principles and foundations 
of that new jurisprudence, previously unknown, which, in many 
points, is out of harmony, not only with the Christian law, but 
with the natural law also. . . . The authority of God is passed 
over in silence, as if either there were no God, or He cared nothing 
for human society ; as if men, either as individuals or in society, 
owed nothing to God; or as if there could be a government of 
which the whole cause, and power, and authority, do not reside in 
God Himself. . . . When the conduct of affairs is in accordance 
with doctrines of this kind, to the Catholic religion is only assigned 
a position equal or inferior to that of alien societies ; no regard is 
paid to ecclesiastical laws ; and the Church, which by the command 
and mandate of Jesus Christ ought to teach all nations, finds herself 
forbidden in any way to deal with the public instruction of the 
people. (Jmmortale Det.) 


Whatever therefore in human things is in any way sacred ; 
whatever pertains to the salvation of souls or to the wotship of God, 
either in its own nature, or by reason of the end to which it is 
referred ; all this is subject to the power and judgement of the 
Church. (Immortale Det.) 


Liberty of those who are in authority does not consist in the 
power to lay unreasonable and capricious commands upon their 
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subjects, which would equally be criminal and would lead to the 
iuin of the commonwealth ; but the binding force of human laws 
rs in this, that they are to be regarded as applications of the eternal 
law, and incapable of sanctioning anything which is not contained 
in the eternal law, as in the principle of all law. (Liberties.) 


If the laws of the State are manifestly at variance with the 
Divine law, if they do injury to the Church or are in conflict with 
the duties of religion or violate in the person of the Supreme 
Pontiff the authority of Jesus Christ, then truly it is a duty to 
resist, a crime to obey. (Sapientiae Christianae.) 


That which is not permissible to individuals in private life is 
not allowable in public affairs: The Gospel has not one law 
of charity for individuals and another for States and nations, 
which are indeed but collections of individuals. (Longingua Oceani 
and Pacem Dei Munus.) 


Every positive law, from whatever lawgiver it may come, can 
be examined as to its moral implications, and consequently as to its 
moral authority to bind in conscience, in the light of the command- 
ments of the natural, law. . . . Cut loose from this principle of 
morality, that principle [‘W hat helps the people is right’| would mean, 
in international life, a perpetual state of war between the nations. 
In political life within the State, since it confuses consideration of 
utility with those of right, it mistakes the basic fact that man as a 
person possesses God-given rights, which must be preserved from 
all attacks aimed at denying, suppressing or disregarding them. To 
pay no heed to this truth is to overlook the fact that the true 
public good is finally determined and recognized by the nature of 
man with its harmonious co-ordination of personal rights and 
Social obligations. . . . The community is willed by the Creator 
as the means to the full development of the individual and social 
attainments, which the individual by a give and take process 
has to employ to his own good that of others. (Mit Brennerder 
Sorge.) 


The denial of the fundamentals of morality had its origin in 
Europe, in the abandonment of that Christian teaching of which 
the Chair of Peter is the depository and exponent. . . . The first 
of these pernicious errors, widespread today, is the forgetfulness 
of that law of human solidarity and charity which is dictated and 
imposed by our common origin and by the equality of rational nature 
in all men, to whatever people they belong. ... There is yet 
another error, no less pernicious to the well-being of nations and 
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to the prosperity of that great human society.... It is the 
error contained in those ideas which do not hesitate to divorce 
civil authority from every kind of dependence upon the Supreme 
Being and from every restraint of a higher law derived from God 
as its first source. Thus they accord the civil authority an un- 
restricted field of action that is at the mercy of the changeful tide 
of human will, or of the dictates of casual historical claims, and of 
the interests of a few. . . . To consider the State as something 
ultimate, to which everything else should be subordinated and 
directed, cannot fail to harm the true and lasting prosperity of 
nations. ‘This can happen either when unrestricted dominion 
comes to be conferred on the State as having a mandate from the 
nation, people, or even a social class, or when the State arrogates 
such dominion to itself as absolute master, despotically, without 
any mandate whatever.... To tear the law of nations from 
its anchor in the Divine law, to base it on the autonomous will of 
States, is to dethrone that very law and deprive it of its noblest and 
strongest qualities. Thus it would stand abandoned to the fatal 
drive of private interest and collective selfishness, exclusively intent 
on the assertion of its own rights and ignoring those of others. 
(Summ: Pontificatus.) 


There are a few extracts from the unchanging and 
radical teaching of the Church on the subject of Christian 
citizenship. How many Catholics appreciate them ? 
How many Catholics have understood them in history ? 
May we not confidently conclude in answer to our 
original question that, come what may in the immediate 
future, the force of Christianity as a world-ordering 
influence can only be restored in the end if the millions 
of Catholics throughout the world are fully instructed in 
regard to Catholic teaching on the State and led by the 
example and instruction of their pastors to effect the 
immense revolution that would result from genuine 
fidelity to that teaching ? Has not that been the missing 
link in the past : the failure of Catholics over the centuries, 
even when their personal religion has been devoted, to 
appreciate the truth that full Catholicity requires an 
equal understanding of what is involved in the Church’s 
teaching about citizenship and public affairs, and an 
equal fidelity to this ? Such undoubtedly was one of the 
thoughts governing the issue at the end of the Holy Year 
of 1925 of the Encyclical Quas Primas instituting the 
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feast of the Kingdom of Christ. Here are Pius XI’s 


words: 


It would be a grave error to say that Christ has no authority 
whatever in civil affairs, since, by virtue of the absolute empire 
over all creatures committed to Him by the Father, all things are 
committed to His power. . . . To use the words of our immortal 
predecessor, Leo XIII, “His empire includes not only Catholic 
nations, not only baptized peoples who, though of right belonging 
to the Church, have been led astray by error, or have been cut off 
by actual schism, but also those who are outside the Christian 
faith : so that truly the whole of mankind is subject to the power of 
Jesus Christ.” Nor is there any difference in this matter between 
the individual and the family or the State ; for all men, whether 
collectively or individually, are under the dominion of Christ. 

MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 


Vole 208 FE 





TALIESSIN IN THE ROSE-GARDEN 


is poem is meant to serve as a prelude to a series dealing with 
the Dolorous Blow, the conception of Galahad, and the healing 
of Pelles the Wounded King at Carbonek in the parts of Broce- 
liande. The background of Arthur’s own kingdom of Logres is 
the whole Empire with its ruler in the spiritual Byzantium. The 
themes or provinces of the Empire are elsewhere attributed to the 
various parts of the human body.) 


I 


The king’s poet walked among the queen’s roses 

(all kinds all minds taking), 

making a verse, putting distance into a verse, 

cutting and trimming words as the gardeners the roses. 
At a path’s end, between two bushes, he turned, 
cabbage-roses, scions of Caucasia, centifoliae, 

hearts folded strong in a hundred meanings ; 

level along the spinal path Taliessin 

saw the queen Guinevere at the garden’s entrance, 

in the middle distance the feminine headship of Logres. 
Blanchfleur beside her ; a single slave beyond, 
hardened by work on the well-gardened roses, 


The air was as clear as the clearness of Broceliande, 

as near as earth can to the third heaven. 

In the third heaven are the living unriven images, 

climax tranquil in Venus : in Broceliande 

expand distance and duration ; there Nimue, 

time’s mother, Merlin’s mother, breathes 

the steady energy that roughly seethes in Logres, 

the variable temperature of created nature ; the senses 

stir under her influences and tremble 

with the infinite and infinitesimal trembling of the roses. 

At the entrance to the rose-path Taliessin saw | 

the third mode, neither the principles in motion 

nor the principles in climax, but the consummate sight of 
Logres, 

the wife of Arthur, the queen of the kingdom, Guinevere. 

Hazel-lithe she stood, in a green gown ; 

her office and her will, greatness of style doubled, 

showed in her shape and into her arm flowed 


(itself a living hazel-measurement of living) ; 
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her arm was tinged, bare against the green, 

with the faint rose-petals, and golden-flecked 

as the massed fair hair under the gold 

circlet of Logres ; on one hand was the ring 

of the consort of Logres ; deep-rose-royal 

it drew the rose-alleys to its magical square 

where, in the single central ruby, Taliessin 

saw—in the sovereign gem of Logres in the Empire— 
the secular war expand through the land of the Empire, 
where all but the shore of Logres—and that soon— 
felt the pirate beaks in a moon of blood-letting ; 

and within, yet encircling, the war, the sacred stone 
shook with the infinitesimal trembling of the roses 
and melted from the edges into the blood of the King 
Pelles, belted by the curse of the Dolorous Blow ; 

so rich was the ring and by Merlin royally runed. 

The path of the garden was a verse into Broceliande 
in the king’s poet’s mouth ; he heard himself say : 
“The Wounded Rose runs with blood at Carbonek. 


‘Tristram and Mark were in love with the Queen Iseult. 
Palomides studied her more ; so I 

everywhere study and sigh for the zodiac in flesh— 
scandal to men, folly to women ! but we, 

Palomides and I, see everywhere the hint, 

in a queen’s shape or a slave’s ; we bid for a purchase ; 
the purchase flies to its aim in the heart of another ; 
our fame is left us darkling, and our mind to find 

a new law ; bitter is the brew of exchange. 

We buy for others ; we make beauty for others ; 

and the beauty made is not the beauty meant : 

shent is pride while the Rose-King bleeds at Carbonek. 


“Scandal to the pious Jews, folly to the sly Greeks ! 

But I was Druid-born and Byzantium-trained ; 

From a hut of wattle, under an oak, I saw 

the golden sickle flash in the forest, and heard 

the priests mutter a myth ; thence by the ocean 

dreaming the matter of Logres I came where the hierarchs 
patter the sacred names on the golden floor 

under the Throne of Empire ; I saw how the City 

was based, faced fair to the Emperor as the queen to the king, 
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slaves to lords, and all Caucasia to Carbonek. 
The magnanimous stair rose in the hall of Empire. 
The Acts of Identity issued from the Throne ; there 
twelve images were shown in a mystery, twelve 
zodiacal houses ; the sun of the operative Emperor 
wended through them, attended by the spiritual planets, 
attributing to the themes their qualities of cause and per- 
manence : 
in each the generation of creation, in each the consummation. 
All coalesced in each ; that each mind 
in the Empire might find its own kind of entry. 
Aquarius for me opened the principle of eyes, 
in the clearness above the firmament ; I saw exposed, 
patterned in the clearness, the rosed shape of the woman, 
of the Eve in the Adam, of the Emperor’s daughter, made 
(as he bade) by the zodiac, made and not begotten : 
from the visionary eyes the path of man began 
to pass through the themes and the houses ; shall I recall 
all ? can the weight of glory freight even the queen 
seen now in Camelot outside Byzantium ? nay, 
say but these, say the Twins ran in the arms 
to their lair in the hands, in the queen’s hands, in Rome 
City of twins, wolf-twins, cubs 
humanized to labour—making muscles and thumbs, 
that each might neighbour the other to instruments and 
events. 
The Scorpion-contingency, controlled and ensouled in Jer- 
rusalem, 








crept to its hidden place ; the Acts of Identity 
kept their danger in the terrible anger of its tail. 
Earth and the queen’s body took base in Libra. 





III 


“Within and without, the way wove about the image, 

about the City and the body : I followed the way 

from the eyes ; it was swallowed in the sweet dark pit 

of the palms—lit how ? lit by the rays 

of the golden-growthed, golden-clothed arms, 

instruments and events, golden-sheathed and golden-breathed, 
rays shaken out when the queen’s hand is stretched 

to the king’s friend Lancelot, or a slave’s to trim 

the roses or pluck a nut from the uncut hazel. 

Down a steeper way, following the flashes, I sank 
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in a deeper pit ; I came to the house of Libra. 

Libra had become flesh in the theme of Caucasia, 

the frame of justice in the City and balance in the body— 

the balance and poise needful to all joys, 

and all peace. I studied universal justice 

between man and man, and (O opposite!) between man and 
woman 

when man and man are known as man and woman 

by their own will and the skill of the Throne ; compact 

light in each fitting act of justice in the City 

and support-in-the-flesh of the sitting body of beauty. 

Scandal to the Jews, folly to the Greeks ! let the hazel 

of verse measure the multifold levels of unity. 


“T studied supernatural justice. Caucasia’s light 
changed below me ; the rays ranged wild. 

The dark was rose-ruddied in the sphere of Empire, 
and the way climbed by the timed and falling blood. 


“*The zodiac of Christ poorly sufficed Adam ; 

he bade the Scorpion sting ; he looked wildly 

on the crookt curves of identity ; venom is hereditary 

and Adam’s children carry Adam’s blood. 

Cain opened it ; he split the zodiac at a blow ; 

he called into being earthly without heavenly justice, 

supposing without his brother, without the other, 

he solely existed : fool! the rosed shape 

vanished ; instead, the clearness of Aquarius was bloodshot, 

the Twins for very nearness tore each other : 

the way climbed by timed and falling blood, 

by a secular stair of months, deep-rose-royal. 

And I there climbing in the night’s distance 

till a flame flickered above on the height’s edge : 

out of the pit and the split zodiac I came 

to the level above the magnanimous stair, and saw 

the Empire dark with the incoherence of the houses. 

Nay, there, as I looked on the stretched Empire 

I heard, as in a throb of stretched verse, 

the women everywhere throughout it sob with the curse 

and the altars of Christ everywhere offer the grails. 

Well are women warned from serving the altar 

who, by the nature of their creature, from Caucasia to 
Carbonek, 

share with the Sacrifice the victimization of blood. 

Flesh knows what spirit knows, 
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but spirit knows it knows—categories of identity : 

women’s flesh lives the quest of the Grail 

in the change from Camelot to Carbonek and from Carbonek to 
Sarras 

puberty to Carbonek, and the stanching, and Carbonek "to 
death. 



















Blessed is she who gives herself to the journey. 


“Flesh tells what spirit tells 

(but spirit knows it tells). Women’s travel 

holds in the natural the image of the supernatural, 

the shed metrical of the shed anthropometrical. 

Truth speeds from the taunt, and Pelles bleeds 

below Jupiter’s red-pierced planet ; the taunt 

yields to the truth, irony to defeated irony. 

The phosphor of Percivale’s philosophical star 

shines down the roads of Logres and Broceliande ; 

happy the woman who in the light of Percivale 

feels Galahad, the companion of Percivale, ride 

in her flesh, and her flesh bright in Carbonek with Christ, 
in the turn of her body, in the turn of her flesh, in the turn 
of the Heart that heals itself for the healing of others, 
the only Heart that healed itself without others, 

when our Lord recovered the Scorpion and restored the zodiac. 
Blessed is she who can know the Dolorous Blow 

healed in the flesh of Pelles, the flesh of women ; 

and hears softly with touched ears in Camelot 

Merlin magically prepare for the Rite of Galahad 

and the fixing of all fidelity from all infidelity.” 


Vv 


Taliessin saw the queen from the Throne, again 
from the rose-garden ; she talked sideways to Blanchfleur. 
The king’s poet came to the entrance ; the queen said, 
with the little scorn that becomes a queen of Logres ; 
“Has my lord dallied with poetry among the roses ?” 














ROMANTIC SPAIN 


A History of the Romantic Movement in Spain. By E. Allison 
Peers. (Cambridge University Press, 1940. 2 vols. Sos. net.) 


§ por is no denying the peculiar fascination that 
the Spanish genius exerts upon the northern mind. 
In part, but only in part, it may be explained as a certain 
deep-rooted refractoriness to the European way of life, 
that ready self-immolation on the altar of ideals either 
unrecognized or long since discarded by the rest of 
Europe, fructifying in a hierarchy of values that has 
often seemed to contemn reason, confounding the native 
reformer and reducing the foreigner to admiring despair. 
So long as men are found to challenge the findings and 
flounderings of material civilization and to reopen the 
vital issues of the individual versus society, of the spirit 
versus matter, so long will they turn, if only for the 
inspiring study of greatness in defeat, to that land whose 
guardian Pyrenees have lost none of their symbolic 
value. 

Were Spain merely different, however, she could be 
known. It is true that the material obstacles to know- 
ledge have survived in her case with a peculiar tenacity. 
Less than a hundred years ago Richard Ford could 
exclaim that “the mere fact of having travelled at all in 
Spain has a peculiarity which is denied to the more hack- 
neyed countries of Europe”, and the twentieth-century 
traveller to the Peninsula is still required to make heavier 
sacrifice of his baggage of preconceptions and prejudices, 
however honestly held, than at perhaps any other 
European frontier. But not only is Spain still plural in 
the very real sense of a conglomerate of kingdoms of the 
mind, whatever the vicissitudes of their political sov- 
ereignty : the country has the mirage effect of inspiring 
in each inquiring mind a vision that commonly fails 
entirely of agreement with that of others, in token not 
of lack of sincerity or of depth in the probing but of the 
psychological richness of the Spanish spirit. While 
agreement between Castilian, Basque, Catalan and 
Andalusian on the reading of the nation’s history, 
literature or character is still as far to seek as in the days 
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when each was accounted a foreigner in the others’ 
territory and the only Hispani were the Moslems, no 
i foreigner may hope to unveil more than a corner, and no 
| two to concur on the same corner, of the picture. 
| Spain, the “hidden land”, is eternally jealous of her 
secret, and her hold on the Hispanist, who must constantly 
be on the alert lest what should be a discipline decline 
into uncritical enthusiasm, lies precisely in the challenge 
and the lure of the eternally unsolved. Not till the mid 
eighteenth century, it is true, was any general interro- 
gation of values postulated or undertaken. The critical 
spirit came late to Spain and to students of Spain. But 
after two centuries it is still the case that on no major 
question of interpretation has the last word been said. 
The late-comer may still enter the arena and know the 
joy of critical battle with the giants who were and are. 
he history of the past civilization of Spain is still in the 
writing. 

Of recent research a large part has necessarily gone to 
the undoing of the over-simplified picture of earlier 
observers. ‘The greater the complexity the stronger the 
temptation to deal in generalities, and Spain has been 
proclaimed in turns the home of mysticism and of realism, 
of humanism and of the leyenda negra, of fanaticism and 
of chivalry. It has mattered little that some of these 
stand at opposite poles. In a country where extremes 
constantly meet each presentment has had sufficient truth 
to ensure it currency. But no generalization has had 
anything like the repute and the currency enjoyed by 
“romantic” Spain. Inasmuch as the epithet is an 
accepted i om for the exotic and the unknown, its 
use pays tribute to honest ignorance. Inasmuch as it 
has in literature a critical content and England, France 
and Germany, engaged a century ago in the Romantic 
quest, alike found inspiration in a Spanish past which, 
rediscovered, actively fecundated a modern Romantic 
movement in Spain too, it clearly points to persisting 
strains in the Spanish character that merit a serious 
attempt at evaluation. 

It has been a paradox of Spanish criticism that this 
aspect has been perhaps more consistently ignored than 
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any other. Half a dozen vague generalities, repeated 
from manual to manual, have done duty for criticism to 
the point of general acceptance as an article of faith. 
Every student has thus learnt that Spanish literature, 
traditionally Romantic in her “Golden Age’’, the siglo 
de oro of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, suffered 
prolonged eclipse under the barren neo-Classicism of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries until, with 
the death of Ferdinand VII, “‘tyrant of letters”, and the 
return of the exiles in 1833, a Romantic revolt burst as 
out of the blue to achieve spectacular and definitive 
triumph, a revolt to be described moreover in terms not 
of Spain but of France. Don Alvaro is the Spanish 
Hernani, the preface to the Moro Expéstto is counterpart 
to the preface to Cromwell. ‘The movement, the student 
was further given to infer, ended as mysteriously as it 
had begun, vanishing none knew whither, and its name 
was no more heard of. 

There was scope here for an inquiry on the heroic 
scale, and the completion of that inquiry in two weighty 
volumes under the name of Professor E. Allison Peers is a 
major event in the annals of Hispanic scholarship. 
Twenty years of study have gone to their making, four 
earlier books and some forty articles marking the mile- 
stones on a long and dusty road that has taken the 
author into every library of any note in Spain and through 
the files of every newspaper of the period. No less 
impressive than the breadth of sweep of the whole is 
the wealth of documentation in detail. Professor Peers 
will still, we are persuaded, make outstanding contri- 
butions to Spanish studies and expand a bibliography 
already without peer in British Hispanism ; none is likely 
to displace this work as his magnum opus, and none will 
be of more indispensable reference henceforth to every 
worker in the field. 

His survey destroys once and for all the legend of 
parthenogenesis, modifies considerably the conception 
of a Romantic “triumph”, and frames the decade of the 
manuals midway in a tale of perpetual becoming that 
reaches from the mid-eighteenth century to the present 
day. If it be granted that, whatever the precise 
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definitions of pre- and post-, these two centuries may all 
be embraced under the capacious mantle of romanticism, 
there is clearly a case for arguing that, though a period of 
heightened intensity may throw a given phase into relief 
and even justify the term “movement”, Spanish literature 
can be regarded as fundamentally Romantic. A further 
inference would be that, whatever the revolutionary 
element introduced from abroad by the returning exiles, 
the evolutionary elements will be at once deeper and 
stronger and will persist when the other has faded. 
Hence, on the one hand, Professor Peers’ eloquent 
introductory chapter on “Romantic Spain”, wherein 
the country is seen as naturally and the siglo de oro as 
essentially Romantic, and his general thesis on the other 
that the Romantic Revival, largely a native development, 
is a much broader movement than the Revolt, though 
this may equally be seen as not wholly exotic and as 
admitting too of beginnings that date back to the mid- 
eighteenth century. That basic premise is perhaps more 
sweeping than all will allow, and the traditionalists in 
criticism may be expected to argue staunchly against the 
according of quite so much validity to traditionalism in 
literature. It will, however, be incumbent on such 
henceforth to document their case no less persuasively, 
and their debt to Professor Peers will not be diminished 
by dissidence, inasmuch as in his pages will be found the 
evidence on which the debate, should it continue, as 
there can be little doubt it will, can most profitably 
proceed. 

At bottom the issue is still essentially one of definition. 
Few words in the language offer less consensus of agree- 
ment as to their meaning than romanticism, and past 
debate has been sterile largely because agreement has 
been taken for granted. Its content to Professor Peers is 
clearly indicated time and again throughout his work, 
though he does not formally discuss the question. Thus 
the siglo de oro as a whole is characterized as Romantic in 
drama by “rejection of arbitrary rule, vindication of the 
author’s determination to give pleasure, mingling of 
high and low, Christian and pagan, grotesque and sublime, 
love for the marvellous and reverence for the super- 
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natural”, by formlessness in prose and in poetry by 
diversity of metre and attachment to what is of the 
people and of the soil, the simple and the artless. In 
Ossian Spanish poets found most of the qualities which 
were to constitute nineteenth-century romanticism : 
vagueness and mystery, subjectivity and melancholy, an 
attitude to Nature “and, above all, a miscellaneous 
assortment of novel phrases to mystify the uninitiated 
reader”. A play is described as Romantic which rejects 
the unities of time and place and either rejects or puts a 
very liberal interpretation upon that of action, which is 
mediaeval in aspect and introduces local colour, which 
varies its metres according to the emotional tone and 
mingles verse with prose. It is clear that Professor 
Peers sets chief store on expression, structure and back- 
ground and forbears to stress or even, it might appear, to 
give credit for any depth of philosophic content. 
Freedom is admittedly “‘the primary Romantic principle” 
and dominance by passion an essential characteristic of 
Romantic drama ; yet it is part of his general argument 
that “in 1837, when it must have been plain to thinking 
men that Spain would never accept a romanticism either 
destructively revolutionary or satanically melodramatic, 
a leader of genius might easily have turned the whole 
course of Spanish literary history by the sane and 
convincing advocacy of a literature based on freedom as 
to subject and form and a return to the romanticism of 
old Spain”’. 

Not the least valuable aspect of Professor Peers’ work 
is its wealth of quotation from Spanish criticism of the 
period, and though the definitions just quoted are his 
own they agree closely with what the nineteenth century 
believed romanticism to be. The emphasis is seen 
clearly in the fourteen pages given to the Revolt in 
relation to poetic form as compared with less than a 
page and a half on its relation to content. Nineteenth- 
century Spain, that is to say, thought of romanticism 
predominantly in terms of expression, rejection of the 
unities, metrical innovations, constructional devices, pure 
externals but whose acceptance as of the essence of the 
movement made possible the constant reference back to 
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the Golden Age. It allowed further a Romantic atmos- 
phere, difficult of assessment but compounded of vague- 
ness and mystery, melancholy and sensibility. This too, 
needless to say, could be purely external, part of the 
Romantics’ stock-in-trade, one aspect in the curious 
study of how a movement that came to break the shackles 
of convention straightway developed conventions of its 
own. Personified in the Romantic hero such an atmos- 
phere could make contact with character, though still 
to be reckoned subordinate to the merely formal. Hence, 
though Espronceda “‘reveals all the characteristics of the 
Romantic temperament, a passion for complete freedom, 
a life ruled by impulse and inspiration, a tendency to 
rebellion for rebellion’s sake . . . in no sense is he the 
typical Spanish Romantic more truly than in his metrical 
innovations”. What the critics could not allow was that 
the Romantic atmosphere and the Romantic protagonist 
represented a new attempt to relate literature to life, to 
give it a meaning, to make it a recording of vital experience 
and not the hollow sounding-board of experiments of 
fine writing in the void to which it had seemed condemned 
by a century of pseudo-classicism. In nothing were the 
Romantics more scorned and attacked than for what 
Professor Peers calls “the peculiar Romantic pose which 
represents the poet as divinely inspired to fulfil a mission”’. 
Yet this, as it seems to us, is the crux of the whole 
matter. For either the Romantic movement in Spain 
had something to say, made some contribution to the 
philosophy of living or to the attempt to find one, in 
which case it is still alive and worthy of study, since ideas 
are immortal ; or it merely contorted in the void, a thing 
of formulae and valiant infractions of others’ formulae, 
in which case 1t is dead, a museum piece, and the present 
work is its epitaph. And the answer given to all the 
“problems” raised by its history will depend, like their 
formulation, on the decision between these two criteria. 
“Into the country which the Germans, the English 
and the French proclaimed essentially Romantic, romanti- 
cism came from without. Spain was not Romantic in 
the historic sense of the word. She possessed Romantic 
forms and framework, but she was unacquainted with the 
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spirit of the new school. She needed men to prospect. 
These men were the émigrés.” So an eminent French 
critic, M. Sarrailh, quoted by Professor Peers, and this, 
the traditional view, has the backing of the greatest of 
all Spanish critics, Sr. Menéndez Pidal. Professor Peers 
rejects it as resting on “‘what we must consider to be a 
false conception of romanticism as a whole—the identifi- 
cation of it with revolt, lawlessness, ‘liberalism in 
literature’. . . . The important point to remember is 
that they (the exiles) brought less of the spirit of 
romanticism to Spain than was already there”’. 
Admittedly the Romantics showed a new and tense 
interest in the mediaeval, and admittedly they chose on 
occasion mediaeval themes already handled by the siglo 
de oro. Yet one may submit that there is here neither 
essence nor identity. The theme of Don Alvaro was 
neither mediaeval nor a resuscitation, and Professor 
Peers, though stressing the pre-eminence of the Revival 
over the Revolt, concedes in fact a notable ignorance of 
Golden Age drama, even in literary circles, as late as 
1837, when the Revolt was already on the wane. If we 
consider the six plays commonly accepted as representing 
“the spirit of the new school”—La Conjuracién de 
Venecia, Mactas, Don Alvaro, El Trovador, Los Amantes 
de Teruel and Don ‘fuan Tenorio—only three are set in 
the Spanish Middle Ages and of these three only two had 
been treated before—and how differently—on the siglo 
de oro stage. Yet if one discard the externals—and what 
matters it that while the Conjuractén de Venecta already 
mingles prose with verse the Tenorio is again wholly in 
metre, or that the Macfas is less shattering of the unities 
than Don Alvaro?—and seek a meaning, a cathartic 
purpose in works whose first title to leadership in a 
“revolt” on the Spanish stage lies precisely in that they 
possessed such a meaning and such a purpose, we are 
struck at once by what they have in common and may 
realize both why the Middle Ages provided such a happy 
hunting-ground and why, though some of the Romantics’ 
themes may indeed be found already in the siglo de oro 
repertory, very few of the hundreds or thousands that 
constitute that repertory could have served the Roman- 
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tics’ turn. The eighteenth, not the nineteenth, century is 
the age of refundictiones. 

What is this common measure in the dramas aforesaid ? 
It is precisely that spirit of revolt—not lawlessness, which, 
being aimless and irresponsible, is something far removed 
—of desperate yet never despairing insurgence of the 
ego against all that cribs, cabins and confines, that 
Professor Peers would reject. The protagonists may or 
may not be known of old to Lope, Tirso or Calderén ; 
the conception of life and death never. They knew the 
socially heroic: theirs was essentially a collective age. 
Peasants rebelled against a tyrant overlord, nobles con- 
spired against a monarch, blood was spilt on the altar of 
the falsest of social conventions ; there was nothing of 
the stuff of tragedy in all this and the public’s withers 
remained unwrung, for the play was but a spectacle. 
Lope, the critics have remarked, is essentially theatre 
and Calderén essentially lyricism. ‘The essence of the 
nineteenth-century Romantics is their fierce consuming 
individualism, and the issue is the mighty conflict of man 
at odds with destiny, an issue fought out in the lonely 
places of his own soul. 

In such a struggle the individual is knowingly fore- 
doomed to failure, yet struggles nonetheless. Hence—a 
vital consideration—while romanticism in France de- 
flected tragedy into drama, romanticism in Spain 
deflected drama into tragedy. Of Romantic comedy, in 
this proper sense of “the spirit of the age”’, there is and 
can be none, and far from the self-communings, the 
challenges to fate, the violent exits being but part of a 
repertory of stage devices that Spanish common sense soon 
and properly laughed out of court, they are the kernal of 
a “movement” that “failed”, not because “‘in real life 
ventures that do not pay are called, not triumphs, but 
failures’, surely the least admissible of criteria in discuss- 
ing aesthetic values, but because a movement is essentially 
communal and because the public, like the critics, failed 
utterly to appreciate the deep significance of something 
that was not. No more may Cervantes be accounted a 
failure because no school sprang up around the Don 


Outjote. 
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‘The common advancing of Christianity as an element 
second only in importance to freedom in the Romantic 
creed is open to similar exception. For Christianity, 
inasmuch as it subordinates man to his Creator and sets 
strict limitations to what we may achieve and know, was 
the supreme challenge to the Romantic rebel. If Macias, 
the Troubadour, the Lovers of Teruel are in revolt 
against society and Don Alvaro joins issue with destiny, 
Don Juan Tenorio flouts the Church and Espronceda’s 
Student of Salamanca, who, much more than “‘a second 
Tenorio”, is the supreme expression of what romanticism 
meant to Spain, challenges God Himself to show reason 
why He should interfere between man and his sovereign 
ambition. Nor did it escape contemporaries that Don 
Alvaro and Macias in electing, by suicide, to go down 
with colours flying had put themselves beyond the 
Christian pale. Christianity, with patriotism and 
mediaevalism, other commonly accepted “‘major char- 
acteristics”, is there at hand for the local colourists ; the 
three come to form the stock-in-trade of Zorrilla who, 
outliving by half a century the “infierno insondable 
del romanticismo” so well exemplified in the Tenorio, 
became a mere placid purveyor of traditional legends 
as full of colour as they were bereft of thought. They 
throw no light on the nature of the Romantic quest. 

Romantic drama, we have contended, is closely 
related in Spain to the central problem of life and springs 
from the depths of vital experience. If this be true, the 
much debated problem of why it did not found a “‘school”’ 
falls to the ground. “Society”, held Bermudez de 
Castro in 1840, “‘is in a state of chaos, and the poet who 
is a member of society and true to his inspiration must 
reflect this.” The statement is not an apologia for a 
chaos in poetry that does not in fact exist, but it goes 
deeper than the mere glee so trumpeted among a section 
of Bermiidez’s contemporaries at the Romantics’ failure 
to agree upon their “‘aims”’ and their “rules”’, “unless,” 
they added, “it be a rule to have no rules”. Scientists 
in their laboratories, each deeply immersed in a problem 
forced upon him by his age, do not foregather to draft 
aims and rules, to elect a leader and discuss the tactics of 
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popularity, they do not welcome to their laboratories 
those who, having no problem to solve, would yet be 
in the fashion, nor, when the urge and the urgency have 
passed, do they ask more of society and of scientists to 
come than that, in the pursuit of their own new problems, 
they take due note of any progress achieved, any enlarge- 
ment conferred upon man’s liberty and _ possibilities. 
Inasmuch as there was a measure of coincidence, rather 
than agreement, on the formal aspect of Romantic drama, 
just as among scientists of a given period and line of 
research some similarity of apparatus may be looked for, 
the would-be followers of fashion soon descried what they 
believed to be a formula, and duly produced a spate of 
historical plays with all the trappings and none of the 
essence of romanticism. And as surely as the siglo de oro 
formula divorced from siglo de oro society led to Comella, 
who died surfeited of applause and with a fish-bone in 
his throat, so the Romantic formula divorced from the 
Romantic spirit led to Echegaray’s twenty years of surf- 
riding on the billows of sensational melodrama and the 
Nobel prize. 

Neither, one might suggest, is it relevant to invoke the 
French Romantic movement, “which was far more 
violent, yet lasted much longer’, to rule out the explana- 
tion sometimes advanced that romanticism in Spain wore 
itself out by its own violence. Spanish society in the first 
third of the nineteenth century had suffered such an 
upheaval as it had never known before. Periods of civil 
war, of obscurantism, of tyranny were no novelty. But 
this time, with the default of the monarchy, the very 
foundations of the social fabric had crumbled. That 
default gave birth to liberalism in Spanish politics and 
prepared the ground for liberalism in ew? literature, 
and that the idols had laid themselves low in the one 
is clearly not unrelated to the iconoclasm that was to 
characterize the other. If romanticism is to be sought 
for in Spanish prose it will be found, not in costumbrismo 
nor in the historical novel—though the last word has 
not been said on this—but in the essays of Larra, where 
literary formulae have no place and every page’ breathes 
bitterness and disillusion, the aching void of one cut 
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adrift from all established values. An introspective rather 
than a fighter, Larra sought escape in suicide. To 
Espronceda and Rivas exile heightened the consciousness 
of a dissolving world and posed with a new intensity the 
question of what the solitary soul counts for and what it 
may achieve when face to face with destiny. 

“In France and in Germany,” Professor Ifor Evans has 
remarked, “romanticism is disputed by factions, forced 
into the service of political and religious loyalties, 
elevated into a philosophy, endowed with a metaphysic 
and made the prelude of two revolutions.” We may not 
say as much of Spain, but neither are we bold to believe 
with Professor Peers that “had a Spanish Victor Hugo 
arisen, Spanish literature would have followed him gaily, 
for decades, into an existence completely removed from 
real life, rejoicing in its chimeras, dreams and visions”. 
Spain’s Romantics were few in number and not always 
consistent : they were most desperately serious, and the 
only rewarding approach to them, we are convinced, is 
the study of what they went out for to see, and what they 
saw, and what it meant to them, and what to us. Spanish 
literature was never more realistic than when it was most 
Romantic. 

Wituiam C, ATKINson. 
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ENGLISH MONKS AND ENGLISH FRIARS 


The Monastic Order in England: A History of its develop- 
ment from the times of St. Dunstan to the Fourth 
Lateran Council, 943-1216. By Dom David 
Knowles. (Cambridge University Press. 

The English Austin Friars 1n the time of Wyclif. By 
Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. (Oxford University Press.) 


¢ approaching the study of monasticism during the 
Middle Ages it is extremely important to realize that 
there is no such thing as “mediaeval monasticism” ; that 
is to say we cannot lump together the whole of monastic 
history from the sixth to the sixteenth century and treat 
it as a single, static thing. On the contrary, it is essential 
to try to trace and classify the distinct periods and distinct 
types of monastic life throughout that long period. On 
the one hand we have to see monasticism as a constantly 
growing thing, with an internal development of its own 
—it was this idea of monastic development which was 
first made clear with such insight and courage by 
Mabillon, notably in the historical introductions to his 
Acta Sanctorum, when he showed, for instance, the im- 
possibility of applying the idea of a “Benedictine Order” 
to pre-Carolingian monasticism. And on the other hand 
we have to see monasticism all the time in its relations 
with and reactions to contemporary secular civilization ; 
and this is a method which throws much light both on the 
monasticism and on the secular culture of an age, though 
one must always avoid the too-common error of judging 
any phase of monasticism solely or even mainly by its 
cultural by-products. Materials for these two methods 
of approaching monastic history are admirably provided 
by two recent publications, namely Dom David Knowles’s 
Monastic Order in England, which covers the period from 
St. Dunstan to the Fourth Lateran Council (943-1216), 
and Father Aubrey Gwynn’s English Austin Friars in the 
time of Wyclif, which concentrates especially on the 
fourteenth century. These two books may be regarded 
as describing, first the developments leading up to the 
thirteenth century, and secondly the aftermath or working- 
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out of that period. To regard one, however, as a “rise” 
and the other as a “decline” is just the sort of over- 
simplification that has to be avoided at all costs. 

Dom Knowles’s book mainly deals with various forms 
of Benedictine monasticism ; it conveniently begins with 
the date when St. Dunstan became abbot of Glastonbury 
(943), which for practical purposes may be taken as 
marking a fresh start for Benedictine monasticism in 
England ; and it ends at the next great landmark, the 
Lateran Council of 1215, which transformed the hitherto 
wholly autonomous Black Monk houses of England into 
a congregation (or, more strictly, into two congregations, 
corresponding to the Provinces of Canterbury and York). 
The period 943-1216 is, of course, of the greatest historical 
importance, for it cuts into two great stages of European 
culture. The first half of the period still belongs to the 
sub-Roman and Carolingian world, a world whose idea 
of culture was to keep alive and reproduce as faithfully 
as possible the culture of the Christian Roman Empire 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries: this meant, for 
instance, the theology of the Fathers and classical lore as 
expounded by Bede and the Carolingian scholars, and 
the Carolingian political ideas ; the whole process is well 
mirrored in early Romanesque architecture, a kind of 
“Holy Roman Architecture’, an imitation of Roman 
models, always growing more and more remote. We can 
easily see how contemporary monasticism fits into this 
age ; even the reforms of the period, like those of Cluny 
and St. Dunstan, were not in any way revolutionary, but 
essentially conservative in observance and spirituality, 
aiming at as perfect a rendering as possible of the 
traditional monastic life. But one cannot go on trying 
to reproduce the _— without in time producing some- 
thing which is really quite new, and this is precisely how 
some of the greatest advances and achievements were 
made. The older age gradually gives way in the second 
stage to that remarkable series of what I suppose one 
must call “‘Renascences”, which fill the eleventh and 
twelfth century: things like the Hildebrandine reform, 
the Anglo-Norman monarchy and the revival of Roman and 
Canon law together with the new intellectual movement 
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represented by St. Anselm, and, what is perhaps not so 
familiar to the student, that spiritual renascence which 
consisted in a rediscovery of and return to the ideas of 
the Fathers of the Desert. It is one of the merits of 
Dom Knowles’s book that we can see easily how con- 
temporary monasticism fits into and is influenced by 
these renascences. Thus St. Bernard is not just a voice 
of protest from the past, as we are so often told; he is 
as much a part of the twelfth-century renascence as 
Abelard himself. The first question that one is tempted 
to ask is what constituted the “golden age” or peak of 
English monasticism in the period 943-1216? ‘There are 
two possible answers to this question. From one point 
of view it seems to be during the years from about I100 to 
about 1140 that Anglo-Norman monasticism was at the 
height of its powers and influence, and in particular 
exercised a unique leadership in cultural matters. There 
are a good many reasons for this. In the first place the 
work of St. Dunstan, the revived Anglo-Saxon 
monasticism, may be said to have provided the remote 
preparation ; it meant that in England perhaps more 
than anywhere else monasticism was something to be 
respected, for it was the most important force in the 
Church, and the Church was the most important force 
in the country. Cnut’s presenting his crown to the Rood 
at Christ Church, Canterbury, or the gift of the eight 
and a half hundreds of Bury St. Edmunds, are symbols 
of this situation. Consequently, when the Normans came 
their best energies and talent and personalities were 
inevitably devoted to making the best (as they understood 
the best) of English monasticism: hence the work of 
Lanfranc. At the same time there had been going 
on in Normandy, on the other side of the Channel, 
another preparation, another monastic revival, a more 
recent and more rapid growth than the English counter- 
part, and among the Norman monasteries Bec, of course, 
stands out ; in some ways Bec is characteristic of these 
older traditional monastic reforms, and yet in other ways 
it already strikes a new note, and belongs to the new age 
of renascences. ‘Then there was the impact of the new 
Norman monasticism upon the older established mon- 
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asticism of England. This is well described as the 
“Norman plantation”—it consists of the introduction 
under Lanfranc’s direction of the great Norman abbots, 
like Paul at St. Albans (one of those happy pieces of 
nepotism to which the Church has owed so much), 
Scotland at St. Augustines, Gilbert Crispin at West- 
minster, Serlo at Gloucester, and of the reforms in 
discipline and improvements in organization and building 
which they carried through. We have particularly vivid 
memorials of their work in the monumental lay-out and 
scale of their buildings, as at Durham or Gloucester. 
This Anglo-Norman monastic reform is one of the most 
striking and successful things in European history, the 
more so when we remember that it was carried out by 
foreigners in a conquered country—only intense religious 
zeal and cultural revival on both sides could carry such 
a thing through. This is an aspect of the Norman Con- 
quest which is as important as the Conqueror’s handling 
of feudalism or of local government, and it is fortunate 
that at last we have an adequate account of it in this book. 

William of Malmesbury said of the monks of Christ 
Church in his day : “Plurimus inest eis adhuc Lanfrancus, 
multa virt memoria, ingens in Deum devotio, pulcra tin 
advententes familtaritas’ ; and in fact Lanfranc’s per- 
sonality has left its mark and determined the character 
of the whole of English monasticism of this period. It 
was he who fixed the Anglo-Norman reform as a kind of 
Via media, as Dom Knowles points out, between the 
less enclosed, less rigid monastic life of the Anglo-Saxons 
and the extremely ascetic and secluded monastic reforms 
that were already beginning in Italy. 


He wished for a strict, ordered, cloistered monasticism, but not for 
one wholly separated by physical barriers from the life of the rest 
of the Church. Nowhere, perhaps, is his mind more clearly seen 
than in his organization and extension of the cathedral monasteries. 
This monastic policy suited exactly the needs and situation of the 
Norman and English Churches as they were under the Conqueror. 


Again, it was Lanfranc’s personal influence, coupled with 
the recruitment of the Norman abbots from a small 
number of great Norman houses of the same type, 
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notably from Bec and its daughter house at Caen, that 
gave to all the English houses an extraordinary uniformity 
and solidarity which lasted for two or three generations. 

It has been said that the years 1100-1140 may be taken 
as the peak of Anglo-Norman monasticism, and this is so 
because, on the one hand, the Norman reform was still 
in its vigour, and “there was still a real solidarity among 
the houses, not yet seriously undermined by the esprit 
de corps of individual monasteries, by rivalry with the 
new orders, or by the great jurisdictional controversies 
which were to occupy so many minds and dissipate so 
much energy in the course of the century” ; while on 
the other hand the period of the renascences has already 
begun, and the “proto-renascence” of the eleventh century 
was well at work. 


The diffusion of Norman monasticism from 1030 onwards coin- 
cided almost exactly in time and partially in locality with the 
intellectual rebirth which had its chief seats in the cathedral 
schools of Lorraine, the valley of the Meuse, Champagne and 
north western France between the Seine and the Loire. Both 
Lanfranc and Anselm left Italy, which was itself witnessing a 
renaissance, in order to seek in northern France the foremost 
teachers of the day. 


It was this intellectual revival which was, of course, to 
produce so many men from Anselm and Ivo of Chartres 
to Abelard, John of Salisbury, and Peter Lombard. In 
this way the Anglo-Norman monasticism of the early 
twelfth century had the best of both worlds : in strictly 
monastic ideals it was still essentially conservative and 
traditional, like the earlier reforms, while in intellectual, 
literary and cultural matters generally there was a new 
life. It was precisely this new intellectual life that the 
Anglo-Saxon monasticism, even at its best, had lacked, and 
this was the special contribution of the Norman mon- 
asticism. ‘This is very clearly illustrated in the contrast 
which Dom Knowles makes between St. Wulfstan and 
St. Anselm : 


Anselm of Bec and Wulfstan of Worcester began to occupy 
responsible offices in their monasteries within a few years of each 
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other, and thirty years later, when both were bishops, their 
aths crossed, they wore the same habit, and shared the same 
ule and spiritual ideals, but they represented two epochs, two 
cultures ; Wulfstan differed in outlook little, if at all, from the 
Saxon Bishops of three and four centuries before, from Chad or 
Wilfrid ; Anselm’s mind reaches back to communion with that of 
Augustine, and anticipates the clarity of Aquinas. 


The intellectual revival no doubt explains the cultural 
leadership and monopoly which the Anglo-Norman 
monasteries enjoyed at this time, which is shown very 
well in their literary output. 


Between 1100 and 1140 appeared almost all the works of Eadmer 
of William of Malmesbury, of Florence and John of Worcester, of 
Symeon and Turgot of Durham, of Osbert of Clare, of the 
anonymous first historians of Evesham, Battle and St. Albans, and, 
we may add, of the English-born Orderic Vitalis. The period was 
brief, for during these same years the attraction of the new 
learning of the schools, which could no longer be found in 
monasteries whether English or foreign, was beginning to draw 
away the most enterprising part of the youth of England to the 
schools of France, whence they returned (if they returned at all) 
to masterships or bishoprics or the royal and episcopal households ; 
but while it lasted it was brilliant. 


This assured leadership is further illustrated in the 
attitude of William of Malmesbury : 


Throughout his pages there runs a double thread of confidence, 
alike in the spiritual and intellectual training he had himself 
received and in those who followed this way of life in the 
monasteries up and down the land. Still more noteworthy, 
perhaps, is the praise, without a tinge of jealousy, which he gives 
to others, whether Cluniacs, canons or Cistercians. Malmesbury’s 
spiritual judgements, it is true, often lack discernment, and are 
due to good nature rather than to deep insight, but he wrote as 
a black monk and for his order, and it is not conceivable that his 
attitude of confidence and sympathy could have been maintained 
at a time of bitter rivalry or when the traditional monasticism was 
on its defence. 


The truth of this observation is apparent when we 
reflect how later monastic writers like Matthew Paris 
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and Thomas Walsingham wrote. Another striking feature 
about the monastic culture of the twelfth century is that 
it has a mellowness and a humanism that is not easily 
paralleled before or after. 


The great bishops and theologians of the thirteenth century were, 
as lawyers and thinkers, immeasurably more precise and profound 
than the contemporaries of John of Salisbury, but the cultivated 
minds of the earlier age were no less superior in their width of 
sympathy and in their ability to give measured expression to their 
emotions and dignified shape to their thought. The most 
celebrated masters of the schools could write no letters like those 
of Anselm, of Bernard, or of John of Salisbury, and the works of 
Matthew Paris, though perhaps more gaily coloured, show far 
less of classical form and true critical power than do those of 
William of Malmesbury. Whether the decline of humanism and 
broad refinement of mind among the educated classes was in any 
sense a remote consequence of the transference of cultural leader- 
ship from the monasteries is a question that cannot be answered 
here ; it is at least certain that the monastic culture had been 
classical and humane, within its narrow limits, and that this 
humanity is not found in the fully developed monasteries of 
northern Italy, France and England. 


The Anglo-Norman monasticism at its best impresses 
us chiefly by its order and discipline, and by its intellectual 
and cultural vigour. Opera enim illorum sequuntur illos. 
But if we try to consider the period 943-1216 from 
another point of view, judging it by more purely personal 
and spiritual standards, what are we to regard as the peak 
or golden age? This is a far more difficult question to 
answer, because spirituality obviously cannot be weighed 
and measured, and is indeed often wholly inarticulate 
and hidden. But on the whole, if one had to decide, 
it would probably be safe to say that the English 
Cistercians of the mid-twelfth century, and above all the 
personality and work of St. Ailred of Rievaulx, represent 
contemporary English monasticism at its best from this 
point of view. The spiritual distinction and leadership 
of the early Cistercians may be partly explained by two 
factors. In the first place we come in contact here with 
another of those renascences that were at work; and 
whereas it was the intellectual renascence that had given 
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the Anglo-Norman monasticism much of its distinctive 
character, the Cistercians owed everything to a kind of 
ascetical or mystical renascence that had spread from 
Italy in the eleventh century. 


Alike in its spiritual, intellectual and political manifestations, 
this renaissance is clearly distinguishable from the smaller move- 
ments that had gone before by two characteristics—an increased 
intensity and clarity of vision and a new appreciation of the 
legacy of the distant past. Just as in dialectic and theology minds 
such as those of Anselm and Abelard were of a calibre and temper 
that had not been seen for centuries, and just as the civilians, 
canonists and philosophers went back to Justinian, Gelasius, Plato 
and Aristotle for foundations on which to build, so in the circles 
of monastic reform a Peter Damian, a Romuald and a Stephen 
Harding had a clarity of vision and a resolution of aim wholly 
different from those of Odilo, Dunstan or William of Dijon, and 
consciously turned back to the past, as seen either in the bare 
text of the Rule of St. Benedict or in the earlier doctrine of the 
deserts of Egypt and Syria. 


This ascetical renascence meant, on its institutional 
side, an insistence on a strictly secluded and even solitary 
life ; its great contribution to history was the Carthusian 
order; its effects upon the Cistercians were less per- 
manent. At the same time, in its spiritual doctrine, this 
renascence seems to have meant among other things a 
return to and a new emphasis on the teaching of Cassian 
and the Fathers of the Desert. It also brought “the 
invitation to the mystical life which Bernard never 
ceased to make in his later years ; the call to all who would 
hear among his sons to seek that union with God which 
is the theme of his sermons on the Canticle”. It has 
not, perhaps, been sufficiently noted (comments Dom 
Knowles) what a new thing such an appeal was in con- 
temporary monastic life”. Again, already in St. Peter 
Damian and St. Romuald in the eleventh century, “the 
reader meets with many traces of the new intuitions and 
an intimacy of devotion to the mysteries of Christ’s life 
on earth and of his Mother’s”’. 

Another factor helping the Cistercians’ success was a 
local one ; the North of England was peculiarly suitable 
for them. The ground had been prepared by that 
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remarkable and moving episode of the restoration of 
Northern monasticism by a handful of Anglo-Saxon 
monks in the years that followed the Conquest. The 
spiritual atmosphere of the North, the “inly-working 
North”, was congenial ; the North was, with the rest of 
the Danelaw, to produce the leading English mystics, and, 
ater, the Pilgrimage of Grace. 


In the early decades of the twelfth century a renaissance, in- 
tellectual and religious, was taking place at York itself and other 
centres, which were at last recovering from the Scandinavian 
invasions and the more recent harrying of the Conqueror, and the 
earliest, somewhat stern northern piety, which until the Reforma- 
tion and afterwards was to remain a different thing from the 
religious sentiment of the south, was beginning to find an outlet 
first in the revived monasticism and its hermitages, and then in 
the foundation of a number of strict regular houses of canons. 


The Cistercians also owed much to the encouragement 
of one of the great personalities of the time, Archbishop 
Thurstan, of York. 

While distinguishing these two outstanding phases of 
monastic history, the Anglo-Norman monasticism of the 
early twelfth century, with its intellectual and cultural 
achievements, and the Cistercians, with their spiritual 
renascence, we must not exaggerate the contrast between 
the two, or imagine that they are mutually exclusive or 
antagonistic. There was, in fact, a certain amount of over- 
lapping or bridging-over between the two. For, on the 
one hand, the more strictly spiritual renascence of the 
Cistercians was in some ways anticipated by some of the 
great masters of the eleventh century Anglo-Norman 
Benedictinism, by St. Anselm and by John of Fecamp, 
who has been so ably “excavated” recently by Dom 
Wilmart. As Dom Wilmart has pointed out, it is these 
older spiritual writers of the eleventh century, more even 
than St. Bernard, and still more than the Franciscans, 
who represent the turning-point in the development 
of mediaeval spirituality—the beginnings of “affective 
piety”, and of what Dom Knowles calls the, “new 
intuitions and intimacy of devotion”. Dom Knowles, 
of course, recognizes the importance of these earlier 
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writers, and says of John of Fecamp’s prayers before Mass 
(the ones that pass in our missals as the “prayer of St. 
Ambrose”): “their clarity of thought and strength of 
language mark them as one of the first undoubted 
productions of the European Renaissance’’, but I think he 
should have given a more complete and prominent 
treatment of this pre-Cistercian school of Benedictine 
spirituality. And, conversely, there are prolongations 
as well as anticipations ; the classicism and humanism of 
a William of Malmesbury are carried on and, in fact, 
surpassed by St. Ailred of Rievaulx. Indeed, the 
humanism of this great Cistercian is one of the most 
interesting things brought out in Dom Knowles’s book ; 
he remarks of Ailred’s treatise De Spirttual Amicitia 
(significantly modelled on Cicero): “In its outspoken 
humanism and serene optimism it recalls the atmosphere 
of the Academy or of Tusculum, and indeed the two chief 
treatises of Ailred are documents not yet perhaps 
sufficiently familiar to historians of the culture and 
religious sentiment of the times.” It may be added that 
the subject of monastic friendships could be abundantly 
illustrated from both phases, the Anglo-Norman Bene- 
dictine and the Cistercian, and notably in the letters of 
St. Anselm and Gilbert Crispin. 

Father Aubrey Gwynn’s book on the English Austin 
Friars in the time of Wyclif is of much wider interest 
than the title might suggest, for it is in reality a con- 
tinuous history (so far as the materials allow) of the 
order of Austin Friars or Hermits of St. Augustine in 
England from their introduction in the middle of the 
thirteenth century down to the Reformation. So much 
work has already been done by writers like Mr. A. G. 
Little and Father Bede Jarrett on the Franciscans and 
Dominicans, and by Father Zimmerman on the Car- 
melites, that it is particularly welcome to have the four 
great orders of the Mendicants completed by this study 
of Father Gwynn’ s. The chief interest of the English 
Austin Friars’ history centres on the fourteenth century, 
hence the title “in the time of Wyclif’—though the 
connexion with Wycliff is something rather external and 
accidental, and it would perhaps be almost more 
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appropriate and revealing to speak of the “English 
Austin Friars in the time of St. Catherine of Siena’’. 
However, St. Catherine and Wyclif do very conveniently 
represent the two poles of interest in this story of later 
monasticism, the mystical and the controversial elements. 
It is, in fact, characteristic that the same manuscript of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the very interesting notebook 
of an English Austin Friar named Adam Stocton, des- 
cribed by Father Gwynn, contains side by side both the 
Determinacio of Wyclif (described first as Venerabilis 
doctor, which is later corrected to Execrabilis seductor) 
and the three letters written by William Flete, the 
English disciple of St. Catherine. This Wyclif-Catherine 
period of the Austin Friars’ history also corresponds with 
the age of William Langland, as Father Gwynn points 
out ; and in a sense Langland represents an interesting 
combination of the mystical and controversial forces of 
the age. Incidentally, it is worth noting the years, 
roughly from about 1350 to 1400, when these English 
Austin Friars seem most active and interesting ; it is the 
same with the English Black Monks, who at this very 
period were producing great men like Abbot Thomas 
de la Mare, Adam Easton and Ughtred of Boldon. In 
other words, it is in the period just after the Black Death 
that we meet with more than usual vigour in some 
departments of the Church at least, which should warn 
us against attaching too much importance to the pestilence 
as the death-blow of mediaeval civilization, and so forth ; 
and if it be argued that these activities were simply 
stimulated by the calamity, it is as well to remember that 
some of the contemporary controversies at least, such as 
ecclesiastical poverty or the theory of lordship, go back 
almost indefinitely in time. 

The name of the Austin Friars, the “Hermits of St. 
Augustine”, is an interesting one, for it cuts across and 
epitomizes several phases of early monastic history: it 
recalls the extraordinary fascination which the name and 
Rule of St. Augustine exercised throughout the Middle 
Ages ; the periodic attempts to revive, in his name, the 
“apostolic” and “canonical” life among the clergy, and 
notably the reform on these lines encouraged by St. 
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Peter Damian in the eleventh century. These attempts 
at an “apostolic”, Augustinian reform produced in turn 
the Canons regular of the twelfth century and, to a 
certain extent, the Dominicans themselves. Finally, 
the name of Hermits reminds us that the order was 
formed originally out of certain communities of hermits, 
who may ultimately have owed their origin or inspiration 
to that eleventh-century ascetical and imaiehell move- 
ment in Italy and parts of France, which, as we have seen, 
was at the back of the Cistercian reform. That the 
eremitical tendency among the Austin Friars was never 
quite lost will be seen from the career of William Fete, 
and even, to a very minor extent, in John Waldeby’s 
retirement to Tickhill for prayer and study after his 
course of sermons at York. 

On the whole, however, the history of the Austin 
Friars as described by Father Gwynn is divided from the 
earlier phase of monasticism described by Dom Knowles 
by the great watershed of the schools. For it seems to 
be the rise of the schools, that is to say of the scholastic 
method on the one hand and of the accompanying 
institution, the universities, on the other hand, that 
transforms monastic history. Before the schools we 
have the centuries of monastic culture, which found 
almost their last and finest expression in the contem- 
poraries of William of Malmesbury, as we have seen; and 
it was the competition of the secular schools, more than 
anything else, which brought this particular type of 
monastic culture to an end. And after the schools have 
arrived, from the thirteenth century onwards, they 
cannot be ignored ; most religious movements seem to 
be forced to orientate themselves with respect to the 
schools, either by plunging into them, as did the mendi- 
cants and, following as best they might, the Benedictines, 
or by rather consciously shunning them, like the mystics 
and the solitaries. ‘The two principal themes of the 
Austin Friars’ history, the controversial and the mystical, 
may perhaps be taken to illustrate the effect of the 
schools, by attraction and repulsion. First as regards the 
controversies ; it is one of the merits of Father Gwynn’s 
book that it helps to give us the background of the 
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Wycliffite controversy. It is essential to remember that 
Wyclif came at the end of a century of familiar con- 
troversies ; that is why he at first seemed so respectable— 
venerabilts doctor—and got so much support ; it is only 
when he turns to attack Transubstantiation that he loses 
almost all support and really becomes execrabilis seductor : 
as. Father Gwynn points out, “the supreme test came, 
not over loyalty to the Roman see, but over loyalty to the 
Catholic tradition as to the meaning of the Eucharist’’. 
It would probably not be unfair to describe Wyclif’s 
position as the reductio ad absurdum of three contemporary 
features: the poverty controversy, the Augustinian 
tradition, particularly with regard to political theory, 
and the scholastic method itself. In all these three things 
the Austin Friars had been, of course, themselves deeply 
concerned, and appear sometimes as forerunners, and 
even sometimes as allies, though finally as opponents, of 
Wyclif. In the poverty controversy the Austin Friars 
naturally defended vigorously the mendicant claims, 
notably in Geoffrey of Hardeby’s De Vita Apostolica (in 
answer to Archbishop FitzRalph). In the Augustinian 
tradition or controversy (if one may so call it) it was the 
Austin Friars, Giles of Rome and Agostino Trionfo, who 
developed that theory of Lordship founded in Grace, 
at first a papalist argument, which was ultimately to be 
turned against the Church by Wyclif. Archbishop 
FitzRalph (of whom Father Gwynn has made a special 
study) stands midway between the Austin Friars and 
Wyclif. He combats their mendicant claims ; he takes 
up their theory of Dominion by Grace, yet turns it 
against them: “It is plain that FitzRalph’s argument is 
equivalent to the assertion that the friars, since they have 
abused their faculties and privileges, have ceased to have 
any real right to these faculties in the sight of God, the 
just Judge. What FitzRalph turned against the friars, 
Wyclif was to turn against the Papacy and the Church as 
a whole—including the friars themselves, who had at one 
time appeared as his allies. And it was Wyclif’s ruthless 

ushing of every argument to its extreme that led him to 
his final position. | 

The mystical side of the Austin Friars is probably less 
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familiar, but perhaps even more important ; it is certainly 
one of the most attractive features of the book. The hero 
of Father Gwynn’s book is really William Flete, the 
English Austin Friar who left England for Italy in 1359, 
an settled as a hermit at Lecceto, near Siena. There he 
came in contact with St. Catherine, and became her 
devoted disciple and defender. Flete chose the life of a 
hermit, and in this he invites comparison with some of the 
leading English mystics of this period. At the time of 
the Great Schism he deeply offended St. Catherine by 
refusing to come out of his retirement to work for Urban’s 
cause: “now is the time to follow God’s Will, and the 
will of His Vicar on earth : to come forth out of the wood 
and enter the field of battle”. It is significant that Flete 
was known to St. Catherine and her friends and to the 
people of Siena as the Bacelliere, the Bachelor of the 
Selva di Lago (the place of his hermitage). This was 
because he was a Bachelor of Divinity, having studied at 
Cambridge ; there is perhaps a touch here of that rather 
pathetic deference to academic distinction which is 
characteristic of the later Middle Ages—one is reminded 
of the “worshipful bachelors of Divinity” who appear in 
the pages of Margery Kempe, or the Doctors of the 
Councils of Constance and Basel. However that may be, 
William Flete himself had fled from the schools, scienter 
nescius, saptenter indoctus, like another scholar of eight 
centuries earlier ; and in this he is characteristic of another 
trait of the later Middle Ages—the revolt of the mystics 
and reformers against the excessive intellectualism of the 
schools. We can see this attitude, for instance, in 
Richard Rolle, and in Gerson, and in certain passage of 
the Imitation: “Opto magis sentire compunctionem, 
quam scire ejus definitionem”; and there is an echo of 
itin Langland’s denunciation of hard-hearted theologians: 
“God is much in the gorge of these great masters”. And 
it was precisely Wyclif’s excessive intellectualism that 
divides him from the true reformers and mystics of his 
day. Non in dtalectica complacuit Deo saluum facere 
populum suum. It would, of course, be a great mistake to 
regard the mysticism of William Flete and his friends as 
merely a negative reaction against intellectualism. What 
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their positive doctrine was can be seen from the extracts 
which Father Gwynn gives both from the relevant letters 
of St. Catherine and from William Flete’s own three 
letters to his brethren in England—one wishes that 
Father Gwynn could have found space to print these 
three letters of Flete’s 1m extenso, for they are the central 
point of the book. We have already noted the beginnings 
of a new strain in Christian piety in the eleventh century 
in St. Anselm and John of Fecamp; already St. Romuald’s 
words, “Chare ‘fesu, chare, mel meum dulce, desiderium 
ineffabile, dulcedo sanctorum, suavitas angelorum,” read 
like St. Bonaventura ; and the writings of St. Catherine 
and her friends represent the natural outcome of this 
line of development. 


And so I pray you for the love of Christ crucified [writes St. 
Catherine to William Flete], you and Fra Antonio and all the 
others, but most especially you yourself, that you should strive to 
acquire this perfect light, that you might be among the number of 
the perfect, not of the imperfect. I say no more. Abide in the 
holy and sweet love of God. I commend myself to you all. May 
you be bathed in the blood of Christ crucified. Gesd dolce, Gest 


Amore. 
W. A. Pantin. 
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Country and Town in Ireland under the Georges. By Constantia 
Maxwell, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Economic History, 
Trinity College, Dublin. (George G. Harrap. 18s.) 


Tue great value of this book and its scope and charm will come 
as no surprise to those familiar with Professor Maxwell’s work on 
Dublin Under the Georges. Her work is the more valuable on 
account of the great need for an accurate and objective study of 
this wide subject. The quotations from such unpublished family 
papers as the Journal of George Edward Pakenham for 1737-9 
are full of interest, and Dr. Maxwell has made a careful use of the 
printed memoirs and records. She rightly places a considerable 
emphasis upon Maria Edgeworth’s novels and letters. It is 
refreshing to find the author returning more than once to The 
Absentee and to Castle Rackrent. 

The book is divided into seyen lengthy chapters, and of these 
the second, which deals with Country Houses, and the fifth and 
sixth, which discuss the Provincial Towns and the Means of 
Communication, could hardly be improved upon. Thomas 
Dineley’s drawing of Mount Ivers Castle, which Dr. Maxwell 
here reproduces, makes an excellent introduction to her account 
of the seventeenth-century domestic architecture of the upper 
classes. The ‘account of the early eighteenth-century country 
houses is inevitably somewhat sketchy, but from the time of the 
building of Castletown, which was begun in 1722, until the 
development of Sir Richard Morrison’s light-hearted Gothic, 
each phase is indicated with lucid care. There is a particularly 
interesting and clear account of Richard Castle’s houses. 

The views of the interiors of this period are especially well 
chosen. The ornate grandeur of the saloon at Carton is admir- 
ably conveyed, and there is a rather surprising photograph of the 
Chinese drawing-room at Headfort House. The reproductions 
from J. P. Neale’s Views hardly do justice to the buildings, and 
the engraving of Russborough gives no idea of the robust strength 
of that great house. Castle Howard, which is illustrated on 
p- 154, is not a very characteristic Morrison building. Since this 
architect’s work for Lord Wicklow’s family was under considera- 
tion, it would have been pleasant to have had a reproduction of 
the lovely and carefully archaic detail of Shelton Abbey. But 
these rather trivial complaints in regard to the illustrations are 
only called forth by the excellence of the author’s treatment. 
This chapter on the Country Houses is not only the most valuable 
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in her book, but it is also by far the best treatment of this subject 
which has so far appeared in print. 

The account of the Provincial Towns is excellent and well 
planned. The attitude of the landlords towards them and the 
efforts for the linen manufacture are set out clearly. There are 
particularly interesting descriptions of Limerick and Cork. The 
description of the latter city is illustrated by a delightful en- 
graving of Cork from the Mardyke Walk. ‘There is a curious 
note on the Huguenot settlement at Portarlington. In this 
chapter, too, there is an excellent account of buildings. The 
Assembly Rooms on Charlotte’s Quay at Limerick are described 
minutely. In all cases Dr. Maxwell gives the dates at which the 
principal civic buildings were erected. 

The views of travellers are given in this chapter, and include 
an informing statement from Bishop Milner’s Inquiry into certain 
Vulgar Opinions concerning the Catholic Inhabitants of Ireland. 
Accounts by travellers likewise form the staple comment in the 
section on Means of Communication. It is interesting to note 
that a regular service of stage coaches between Dublin and Belfast 
was not instituted until 1788, and that mail coaches with guards 
only began to run in Ireland two years later. Details are given 
of time-tables and of hotels and their expenses. There are 
apposite quotations from Sir John Colt Hoare. 

The opening section of Dr. Maxwell’s study deals with the 
social life of the landlord class. A mass of valuable data is 
presented, but the conclusions arrived at in this chapter seem 
at times to be coloured by an undue reliance upon the authorities 
here cited. Insufficient allowance is made for the element of 
flattery and for the standard of life of the different writers. It 
is doubtful if the customs obtaining at Belvidere can really be 
equated with those of Castletown; for the earldom of Belvidere 
presents almost the classical example of an Anglo-Irish pedigree, 
the first Earl beginning life as Mr. Rochfort of Gaulstown, son 
of the chief chamberlain of the Irish Court of Exchequer and 
great-grandson of Prime Iron Rochfort, a lieutenant-colonel in 
the Cromwellian army. Still, it would require an entire volume, 
and not a chapter, to disentangle the many threads in the social 
life of the ascendancy grouping in eighteenth-century Ireland. 

Dr. Maxwell has a chapter on the Landlords and Agriculture 
in which weight is naturally given to the testimony of Dr. Samuel 
Madden and Arthur Young. The final chapter, on Parsons and 
Priests, is markedly sympathetic in its treatment of the history 
and position of the Catholic clergy. ‘The economic detail in the 
section on the Peasantry is full of interest, but this again is really 
too wide a subject for the space allowed. The whole book is 
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marked by a most attractive sympathy and balance. Country and 
Town in Ireland Under the Georges will prove a joy to all who have 
a feeling for the world of eighteenth-century Ireland. 

Davip Martuew. 


The Russells in Bloomsbury 1669-1771. By Gladys Scott Thomson, 
M.A., F.S.A. (Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 


Tue value and the great charm of Miss Scott Thomson’s book 
lie as much in their planning as in the admirable selection of 
significant detail. Few serious historical works have had a more 
delightful opening than the section on the Russells come to 
Woburn which begins this author’s Life in a Noble Household. 
The present volume on The Russells in Bloomsbury is a sequel and 
provides us with Miss Scott Thomson’s expert and considered 
judgement on a further tract of the Duke of Bedford’s papers. 

The volume opens with a few pages on William Russell’s wedding 
at Titchfield, which introduces the standpoint of the Wriothesley 
family, a stock which has a character at once attracting and un- 
substantial, too open to such influences as those of the Essex 
Rising and the Queen of Scots. In politics so amateurish the Earls 
of Southampton had for the most part a light and sceptical 
approach to religious questions which never wholly lost contact 
with their Catholic past. It was the Huguenot strain of Rachel 
Massue de Ruvigny which gave such a very different religious 
colouring to the life of her daughter Rachel Russell. 

After this introduction Miss Scott Thomson gives a detailed 
and most illuminating account of the manor of Bloomsbury. Her 
descriptions of the gradual change of character in this area are 
set out with that accurate clarity which is a distinguishing mark of 
her contributions to the study of English History. She has a gift 
for the setting out of the relevant facts in a manner which is cool 
and precise and most refreshing. The account of the fourth Earl 
of Southampton’s policy and the domestic background of William 
and Rachel Russell are equally careful and vivid. Among the 
most interesting sections of the book are those dealing with the 
education, the brief life and tastes of Wriothesley, second Duke of 
Bedford, The details of this Duke’s foreign travels are particularly 
valuable and throw into a clear relief the daily existence of the 
great Whig families in the first generation of their ascendancy. 
The role of Sir John Chardin and Dr. Hicks appears most plainly, 
and it is interesting to note that quality of rather cynical detach- 
ment which seems to render human the obsequious deference of a 
travelling tutor or a chaplain. In connection with the second 
Duke’s Roman visit the Lord Prior, Anthony Vaine, can probably 
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be identified as a member of the family of Vanni di Roccabianca, 
but it is more doubtful if the “Caipineo” Palace was that of the 
Prince of Carpineto. 

The expenditure on wine and food, as well as the items con- 
cerned with dress, build up a perfect picture of the life of a great 
Whig family in the reign of Anne. The Duke’s light town chariot 
is described, painted on the outside, lined with white cloth and 
with glasses in its six windows. ‘The sedan chair had damask 
curtains and was lined with crimson and white figured velvet, and 
the heavy travelling coach had its beds rolled in leather for use 
when their Graces stayed at inns. From such detail we pass to 
bills for an Oxford supper. The whole account is lucid and conveys 
an impression of the period which is so much more factual and 
minute than that of earlier writers. The description of the music 
library and of the Duke’s Italian musicians, who travelled with 
him, has much interest, as has the lay-out of the architectural 
pictures set over the doors of the great drawing-room in South- 
ampton House. Dealing with a slightly later period, Miss Scott 
Thomson has a valuable account of the portraits executed by Isaac 
Whood. The high esteem in which the Van Dyck pictures were 
held at that time is well illustrated in this episode. 

The second portion of the book deals with the affairs of the 
fourth Duke of Bedford, who succeeded to the title in 1732 and 
died in 1771. The general circumstances of the life of this Duke 
and his wife and the forms of their expenditure give an insight 
into the conditions of the Whig circle throughout the reign of 
George II. The development of the Bloomsbury property is 
carefully noted, and there is an interesting chapter on the position 
of the agent-in-chief, Mr. Robert Butcher, and his assistant, Mr. . 
Becuda. There are few more interesting sections of the book than 
those which describe the furnishing of the agents’ office. The 
account of the decoration of Bedford House is also almost complete, 
but this can more easily be paralleled among printed records of 
the eighteenth century. The cross lights on finance and the 
chapter on Greenland ships and East Indiamen are as valuable as 
they are fascinating. 

Under one aspect the book suffers from the dearth of personal 
correspondence, and the fourth Duke of Bedford and his second 
wife are very shadowy figures. It was perhaps a mistake to focus 
attention on Sarah Duchess of Marlborough when the outline of 
her Russell relatives remained so vague. It is, however, as a work 
of social reconstruction that this and the preceding volume take 
their important place in recent English historical writing. Miss 
Scott Thomson has a flair for the selection of detail which really 
illuminates the habits of a generation. The rich stuffs and 
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elaborate ornament which she describes gain from the meticulous 
sobriety of her style and statement. This is a fitting moment for 
a history of Bloomsbury. The great London estates seem coming 
to their term, and when the Bedford Estate Office is a memory 
these volumes will remain as a monument to the greatest of Whig 
dynasties. 

Davip Matuew. 


The Trial of George Buchanan before the Lisbon Inquisition. By 
J. M. Aitken, M.A., Ph.D. (Oliver & Boyd. 125. 6d. net.) 


In 1890 Sefior Henriques of Carnota, legal adviser to the British 
embassy at Lisbon, found in the archives of the Inquisition two 
groups of documents covering the case of George Bucnanan. 
These papers constitute the basis of the present monograph, 
written for a Ph.D. thesis at Edinburgh and now published in 
the customary setting of historical and critical introduction, 
commentary, appendices, bibliography and so forth. The core 
of the book is to be found in the two memoranda in Latin put 
in by Buchanan as his formal defence at the trial, and Mr. Aitken’s 
translation faces Buchanan’s text on the opposite pages. 

While at Paris, the Scots humanist had been invited by Andrew 
de Govea to join the staff of teachers recruited for the University 
of Coimbra. Before long Govea died and very soion Buchanan 
and two of his colleagues were delated to the Inqu sition. His 
Somnium and his Franciscanus had followed him, and probably his 
conversation had helped. He was accused of eating meat in 
Lent, of casting aspersions on the monastic orders, of uttering 
heretical opinions on Purgatory, Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 
After “preliminary” proceedings which lasted from October 1549 
to August 1550 came the actual trial, which was not concluded 
until 15 May, 1551. ‘The accused were required to make formal 
and solemn abjuration of their errors and to undergo a penitential 
sojourn in a monastery. Buchanan was eventually released on 
29 February, 1552. It is evident therefore that fuller knowledge 
now available of this important episode is an appreciable help to 
comprehension of Buchanan’s somewhat tortuous career, and 
much interesting matter is to be found in the author’s commen- 
tary and appendices. 

The only important questions to be raised on the actual trial 
are: Was Buchanan a heretic at the material dates—he un- 
questionably became one in later life—and was the trial a fair 
one? Mr. Aitken answers the second question definitely in the 
affirmative. The rules were observed, there was no undue 
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harshness, the sentence was moderate; and Buchanan himself 
did not accuse the judges of injustice. It must be remembered 
that the notion that the innocence of the accused is to be pre- 
sumed from the outset was nowhere accepted in the sixteenth 
century—or for that matter, long afterwards. 

Throughout the protracted proceedings Buchanan was cool, 
collected and adroit. Few prisoners could, in such conditions, 
have composed an abler memorandum than his first defence. 
Was he treated badly? He was no Protestant martyr, because 
he had not then become a Calvinist. If he had a genuine concern 
for religion he might possibly have been regarded as one of the 
“Catholic reformers’, but there was more of Erasmus in him 
than of Colet. Theology was the dominant topic of the age, as 
economics is of ours, and no professional scholar could possibly 
avoid it; but when his views or his talk had brought him into 
danger, his instinctive attitude was self-preservation. Later on 
he improved his abjuration into a triumphant acquittal; but 
those who were told that did not know the facts. 

The book is excellently produced, with the Royal Society’s 
portrait of Buchanan as frontispiece. 


J. J. Dwyer. 


Richelieu: His Rise to Power. By Carl J. Burckhardt. Trans- 
lated and abridged by Edwin and Willa Muir. (Allen & 


Unwin. 16s. net.) 


Tue former professor of modern history at Zurich has conceived 
this account of Richelieu’s ascent as the first volume of a “full- 
length” biography in which the great Cardinal is to be presented 
in the round, and not as a stark silhouette menacing the House of 
Austria, It is a painstaking study of many of the political eddies 
and cross-currents of the time, very detailed in places, yet with 
obscurities and omissions and with a curious and irritating paucity 
of dates. In a concluding volume the balance may perhaps be 
redressed and we may yet find, if not a juster estimate of Bérulle, 
at any rate a fuller appreciation of the fact that Richelieu was a 
churchman in a Latin and Catholic country. One of the missing 
features is a recognition of the dual character of a cardinal-minister 
in France, especially in the period of Louis XIII, which was par 
excellence the epoch of congregations and spiritual direction. 

The formative influence of Richelieu’s early years is well 
brought out, likewise that of his apprenticeship to affairs of State. 
Under Concini and Luynes he learned, like the young Wellington 
in Flanders, how things should mot be done. His experience in 
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the States-General of 1614, where lack of vision and of public 
spirit was deplorable and where the three orders, clergy, noblesse 
and ters, fought each other like Kilkenny cats, did quite as much 
as his subsequent contact with princes or Huguenots to create in 
him the obsession for a centralized, all-powerful State, “that 
genuine devotion which purified everything else”. Then comes 
the long sojourn in the wilderness and the year of exile, till in 
1624 he returns to office and power as first minister. The climax 
and end of this volume is at the Day of Dupes, 11 November, 
1630. 

So usual is it to represent Richelieu’s career from the siege of 
Rochelle onwards as one of growing mastery and triumph that it 
is often forgotten that between 1624 and 1630 his power hung by 
a thread. The fate of Concini was constantly before his eyes. 
More than once he made preparation for flight. Had Louis XIII 
died at Lyons in September 1630, Richelieu’s life would not have 
been worth an hour’s purchase. All this is very well set forth, 
and the portraits of the morose and unreliable king (who, with- 
out fully supporting his minister, supported him just sufficiently), 
and of his virago of a mother, Marie de’ Medici, are probably the 
best things in the book. The siege of Rochelle, a capital episode, 
naturally receives full attention, and there is an interesting glimpse 
of the Eminence grise, Father Joseph du Tremblay, brought into 
conjunction with that star-gazing condottiere, Wallenstein. 

Richelieu’s greatest service to France was undoubtedly the 
destruction of the military power of the Huguenot enclaves, 
which were a permanent menace to the unity and stability of the 
kingdom. Then he had to crush feudalism and anarchy in the 
person of the princes, the false, fleeting, perjured Gaston, and his 
deluded followers. Richelieu thus had to do over again the work 
of Louis XI which had been undone by the Wars of Religion. 
He thus made possible the consolidation of the French nation 
and monarchy and was the creator of the Grand Siécle. In so 
doing he lost sight of the wider welfare of the Catholic Church ; 
but this does not greatly trouble Herr Burckhardt. 

The translation reads well for the most part, but there are 
plenty of those queer expressions which denote a lack of interest 
in the subject-matter. For instance: “Bérulle, the founder of 
the Oratorium”; “the Council of Trent’s resolutions”; “the 
Audit Office” for “la Cour des Comptes”; “the daughter of the 
great Connétable”; “the holy Francis of Sales”; “the holy 
Ignatius” ; and “a Maltese gentleman” for a Knight of Malta. 

J. J. Dwyer. 
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Studtes in the History of Political Philosophy. By C. E. Vaughan, 
M.A., Litt.D. Edited by A. G. Little, M.A., F.A.B. 
2 Vols. (Manchester University Press. 2655. net.) 


ProressorR VAUGHAN’S Studies in the History of Political Philosophy 
before and after Rousseau was first published in 1925, three years 
after his death. It is not the most important of his works—that 
is his Political Writings of Fean Facques Rousseau, the two volumes 
of which were published by the Cambridge University Press in 
1915—but it is certainly the one of which we most readily welcome 
a less expensive reprint. 

At a time when many people who are in no sense “‘professionals” 
are reading all the political philosophy they can lay their hands 
on, it is good to have Vaughan’s book easily available. We 
English are twitted—often unjustly—with indifference to and 
ignorance of political thought, especially continental political 
thought. Vaughan was an Englishman, or, rather, an Anglo- 
Welshman ; he also belonged to a tradition now much despised 
by the “superior”, the Victorian English academic tradition 
(Marlborough and Balliol; with a long career culminating in 
the chair of English at Leeds); and he moves in his field, from 
Hobbes to Hume, from Burke to Mazzini, as easily, as com- 
petently, as challengingly as any of our contemporaries who have 
checked their studies by personal examination of the visceral 
reactions of the Yugoslavs. 

The Manchester University Press is to be congratulated on its 
enterprise in producing this handy reprint of a most useful work. 

D. ATTWATER. 


Out of Revolution: Autobiography of Western Man. By E. 
Rosenstock-Huessy. (Jarrolds, 18s.) 


Dr. Rosenstocx-Huessy has given us a profoundly stimulating 
and exciting book. Its theme is magnificent—the study of 
Western Man in the light of the revolutions which have created 
him, and the richness and diversity of knowledge which Dr. 
Huessy brings to his study makes his treatment of the theme 
almost as grandiose as the task he sets himself. It is no small 
ambition to describe the life cycle of Western Man in terms which 
do justice to every aspect of his activities, and Out of Revolution 
is not a one-dimensional history of economic or political man. 
It is a serious and to a large extent successful attempt to paint 
man in all his variety. “Mankind writes his own history long 
before the historians visit its battlefields ; days, festivals, holidays, 
the order of meals, rest and vacations, together with religiously 
observed ritual and symbols, are sources of political history, 
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though rarely used by the average political or economic historian.” 
But Dr. Huessy is not an “average historian”, and his book is an 
adventure of the mind. 

Revolution has become a dominating factor in the Western 
World. Not only radicals, but conservatives, blandly talk of 
the necessity of revolution. Wars are no longer mere national 
struggles. ‘They bear in them the seeds of civil war. Time and 
space are annihilated and jostling humanity is swept from end to 
end by revolutionary currents, like tremors of hope and fear 
running through a mob in the market-place. We can no longer 
regard revolutions as a hideous perversion of the natural order. 
They are part of it. Therefore, like dynamite, we must learn to 
manipulate them. “To use lawlessness itself as a vital force in 
the reconstruction of mankind was Jefferson’s dream. It is the 
sober reality of the future.” This is the thesis of the book, and 
the solution to which Dr. Huessy would have us look is the 
creation of a new type; the “loyalist revolutionary”—the man 
in whom conservatism and revolutionary ardour are so closely 
mixed that the necessity of today—“to change with Honour”— 
that is to say, to graft eagerness for change on to an honourable 
recognition of the values of the past, to grow new branches with- 
out denying one’s own roots—will become the accepted outlook 
and pattern of behaviour of Society. But for this new type to 
come into being the nature and necessity of revolutions must be 
fully grasped and accepted. And Dr. Huessy seeks to make his 
contribution towards solving the terrible problem of revolutionary 
change by laying bare the significance of Europe’s revolutions. 

Revolutions occur when institutions fail, when the spirit that 
animates them is dead. “All great revolutions attempted the 
same great thing, at different times and with different means, but 
for exactly the same purpose. All of them faced a disintegration 
of the type of man who was produced by Society. All of them 
were haunted by a worthless, slavish, dwarfish order of things. All 
thought of man as the image of God.” All therefore sought— 
unconsciously—to recreate Man, to renew the image of Man. 
It is therefore no coincidence that the four great revolutions of 
secular Europe did in fact create new types. The outburst of 
creative energy led in Germany to the creation of the civil servant, 
in England of the gentleman, in France of the individual citizen, 
in Russia of the proletarian. Through them the “force of love”, 
the living inspiration of Society, can once more flow into institu- 
tions which will command respect and authority. Without this 
“power of love” authority is repression, leadership, tyranny. Its 
stifling leads to the crisis described by Frederick II in 1227: “On 
us, then, the end of time has come, for not only in the branches, 
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but in the roots as well, the power of love is frozen. Not only do 
peoples rise against peoples, and empires threaten empires; not 
only do pestilence and hunger stir the hearts of the living with 
terror; but the power of love itself, by which heaven and earth 
are governed, seems now to be troubled, not in its later flowing, 
but at the very source.” 

The Revolutions, although they are creative answers to different 
crises of Society, have certain things in common. They are 
universal in intention, but limited in geographical extent. ‘They 
all start with world-conquering faith, but have finally to be 
content with the territory of a single State. And this is in keep- 
ing with Man’s nature; for he can neither deny the universality 
of ideals and aspirations which springs from the unity of man- 
kind, nor can he disown the traditional roots and particular 
history which have made him the man he is. He is at once 
universal and particular, and the Great Revolutions have ex- 
pressed this duality. The Revolutions also follow definite cycles 
—of political form, of size, of economic organization, of divine 
symbolism. All these resemblances are discussed in the full light 
of Dr. Huessy’s extraordinary scholarship. There is not a page 
which does not leave some extraordinary illumination, some vivid 
image, in the reader’s mind. 

Yet it is difficult to determine whether, in spite of all its rich- 
ness, learning and brilliant insight, the book really succeeds in its 
purpose—to analyse the nature of revolution so that revolutions 
may become as useful to man as electricity or dynamite. Dr. 
Huessy never really determines whether the revolutions them- 
selves—the thunderstorms—or the periods of growth which 
follow—the rustle and activity of new life springing up—create 
the new living types of men and institutions. At times he sees 
revolutions as catastrophes. “God certainly does not grant to a 
revolution what he gives to thirty or fifty years of loyal collabora- 
tion in peace and law.” At others we catch a note of exultation 
and glorification in the fact of violence itself. ‘This is particularly 
apparent in the last chapters, where the methods of “physics and 
metaphysics”, the dead reasoning of the Schoolmen, are thrown 
overboard and in their place biology and the thermo-dynamics 
of Society exalted. But if “the dark forces of the blood” are 
accepted and the “lawlessness” which is the creative principle 1s 
divorced from any notion of natural law or Divine Justice, are 
we any nearer to grasping the use and meaning of revolutions that 
we were in the days of our ignorance? Dr. Huessy accepts the 
sovereignty which lies behind law and secular authority in a 
Lutheran sense of irrational and lawless power. But if the 
sovereignty of God is irrational and lawless, if the love “which 
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Christ implanted as the primary moving force in man” is indis- 
tinguishable from mere energy or even violence, we have no 
yardstick, no bridle, no rein, nothing to control or even measure 
the forces which are necessary to our rebirth. No Christian will 
deny the creative purpose of love. No Christian denies the 
necessity of rebirth. But the “rationalization” of material things 
is not necessarily the arid deadening procedure which Dr. Huessy 
—and the Nazis—would have us believe. The Holy Spirit is 
Lord of love and wisdom, and it is to Him that we pray “to renew 
the face of the earth”. 
Barpara Warp. 


I Believe in Democracy. By A. D. Lindsay. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

What is at Stake and Why not say So? By C. E. M. Joad. 
(Gollancz. 25. 6d.) 

The Rights of Man. By Harold Laski. (Macmillan War 
Pamphlets. 34d.) 


THERE is a high measure of agreement in these short essays on 
the nature and value of our institutions. In all of them, the 
fundamental principle of democracy is taken to be not this or 
that form of government, but a clear recognition of the rights of 
the citizen against the State. Dr. Lindsay goes so far as to say 
that “‘democracy’s fundamental quarrel” with the totalitarian 
state “is not that it is a dictatorship, but that it is totalitarian : 
not with how the government comes into being—by election or 
otherwise—but with what the government sets out to do.... 
Democracy is a theory of society . . . it cannot abide a govern- 
ment which tries to absorb into itself all the power and interests 
and purposes of the community—for its most essential belief is 
that the state exists to serve, not to absorb, society”’. 

Again, there is general agreement on the origins of these ideas 
of freedom in society which have been the hallmark of Western 
civilization. ‘The Greek tradition of political freedom, citizen- 
ship and public law on the one hand and Christianity’s exalted 
view of the nature, destiny and infinite worth of the human 
personality on the other are recognized to be the origins of the 
Western conception of citizenship even by Professor Laski, who 
writes; ““The path which, until the advent of the Nazis, Western 
Civilization as a whole was seeking to follow, was one which re- 
sulted from the impact on our lives of the philosophies of Greece 
and Christianity. Its keynote was the discovery of the infinite 
worth of the individual human being, the insistence that the 
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justification of social institutions lay in their power to evoke that 
worth and to give it the increasing chance of fulfilment.” 

But if there is complete agreement on the origins of the Western 
political ideal, there is less when it comes to the question of the 
role today of the religious forces which gave the ideal birth. 
For Professor Laski, it is apparently “the philosophy” of 
Christianity which is the source, whereas, of course, it was not 
primarily its philosophy but its burning faith and religious zeal 
which swept away the barriers between “Jew and Greek, bond 
and free, male and female”. Professor Laski is not therefore 
concerned with the question whether faith in the infinite value 
of the human person—which is not demonstrable in any scientific 
sense—can survive the decay of the religious faith which first 
established it. For Professor Laski it is a “philosophy”, and as 
much a permanent possession of mankind as Greek thought. 

Mr. Joad and Dr. Lindsay differ from this view, for each 
maintains that without the Christian religion, the Western ideal 
of man will fade. “The doctrine of human equality,” writes 
Dr. Lindsay, “has, of course, been affirmed and acted upon by 
men who have repudiated the religion which gave it birth—and 
indeed, all religions. The belief can survive, for a time at least, 
what produced it. But it is a religious faith, and nothing but 
faith will maintain it.” And Mr. Joad considers “‘the decline in 
orthodox religious belief” to be a more important cause of the 
decline of the status of the citizen than any economic reasons. 
If there is a difference of approach is it that, without being unjust 
to Mr. Joad, possibly Dr. Lindsay would be more inclined to 
admit that we must seek first the Kingdom of God and all the 
rest shall be added to us—including democracy, whereas Mr. 
Joad’s interest in Christianity is primarily in its function of pre- 
serving that type of society in which Mr. Joad, together with 
millions of decent, sober citizens, prefers to live. We can fully 
agree with his statement that Christianity “must be presented to 
the modern generation” as a revolutionary faith, “‘not as a spiritual 
bath-chair in which a decadent age wheels about its sick con- 
science”. But one of the preconditions of its being restored to 
revolutionary status is that it shall be accepted as an end in itself. 

Probably because of their necessary brevity, these pamphlets 
gloss over what is one of the most real problems for the democrat 
today—the next stage in the development of our industrial 
society. We are all in a large measure of agreement on what is 
valuable in our heritage. Confusion begins when the next stage 
in the journey has to be planned. Dr. Lindsay states the dilemma 
—that to preserve the good life for the citizen our highly complex 
industrial society demands a measure of social control, that is to 
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say, of state control, which threatens to create the all-powerful 
Leviathan ; and this, we are all agreed, is the essence of totali- 
tarianism. Must we, to secure social security, sacrifice freedom ? 
That is the really agonizing question. Professor Laski, since he 
includes Communists in his list of people who are faithful to the 
Western ideal, does not, apparently, see the dilemma. Yet 
Communism is a total despotism, however much its “proletarian 
dictatorship” may claim to act in the interests of all, Mr. Joad 
skirts the problem and while Dr. Lindsay states it clearly, he 
leaves us to search for a solution. 

In spite of these uncertainties, the pamphlets are encouraging. 
They illustrate the extent to which the Christian view of the 
State is accepted without question in our community, and the 
extent to which the Christian character of Western citizenship 
is recognized. In this time of war and crisis, Christians in this 
country will be encouraged in their resistance to Hitlerism by 
the knowledge of the unanimity with which they and their fellow 
citizens regard the fundamental problems of society. 

BarBarA Warp. 


Last Days of Paris. By Alexander Werth. (Published by 
Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 


Last Days of Paris is the diary of a daily journalist. It covers the 
fateful five weeks between 10 May when the German invasion of 
the Low Countries began and 20 June, four days after Marshal 
Pétain asked for an armistice, when the author arrived safely in 
England. It is a book which makes no claim to profound analysis 
or to historical completeness. It relates day-to-day happenings 
in Paris as these were seen by the author and later provides a 
graphic picture of the journey to Bordeaux, which in the second 
week of June was made by so great a mass of refugees both French 
and English. The book was written because, as Mr. Werth says in 
his preface, “On May roth I did feel the immensity of the 
moment... .” 

It follows that judgement of the merits of Mr. Werth’s book 
must take account of the limitations of time and of intention 
which are implied in the keeping of a diary in the last breathless 
days when Paris was French. It would be difficult to improve on 
the impressionist picture of Paris in these weeks which Mr. Werth 
conveys. The apparent fool’s paradise in which the French were 
living as a whole, and the anxious fearful discernment of many of 
them individually, is sketched with a vividness and insight, which 
is none the less skilful because it makes use of the most trivial 
incidents of daily existence. The infinite degrees by which the 
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French passed from hoping all things in the security of Maginot 
Line confidence to realization of supreme disaster convey 
something of the sickening sinking of the heart which all French 
citizens and all devotees of Paris and the French tradition experi- 
enced at some period during the early days of June. Yet 
description and gossip-column anecdotes, which are none the less 
poignant if they occasionally verge on the banale, are not the whole 
of Mr. Werth’s book. 

In his short epilogue he makes an attempt to account for that 
most painful aspect of the French collapse, the betrayal of the 
French tradition by the Vichy Government. It is worth mention- 
ing that Last Days of Paris is the successor of three serious investi- 
gations of French political life published by Mr. Werth while 
Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, and that his 
epilogue should be read in conjunction with them. But standing 
alone it provides a remarkably just and penetrating analysis of 
the unwitting collaboration between fascist—pro-Italian—in- 
fluences and communist-cum-pacifist influences which destroyed 
the French will to fight. Mr. Werth recognizes that M. Daladier, 
despite his obvious failings as a war premier, was a truculent 
patriot not capable of coming to terms with the mortal enemies of 
France. The military ineptitude of the French high command, 
the spread of anti-British sentiment fostered by British lack of 
insight and by German propaganda, and the supreme fear 
occasioned by the falling birth-rate combined with political inco- 
herence to destroy the offensive will in the French people which 
alone could have heartened them to continue the struggle. 

Mr. Werth’s book is a personal account of the most tragic 
development of the present war. It leaves the story unfinished, 
in concluding that the only hope for the restoration of the French 
nation to freedom and self respect lies in a British victory. And 
without such a restoration of French influence in the continent of 
Europe there is little hope that the ideals for which this war is 
being fought by Great Britain can be made effective. 

PamMELA O’Manony. 


Mexico: A New Spain with Old Friends. By J. B. Trend 
(Cambridge University Press. 125. 6d.) 
INEXPERIENCED travellers can be detected by the wide, inaccurate 
generalizations they draw from a limited experience. Lecture 
groups in provincial towns get strange views of European politics 
after the annual holiday. So Mexico confuses the tourist ; his 
round ticket to Mexico City and Merida and home from Vera 
Cruz gives him no impression of that huge land ; he forgets, if he 
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ever realized, that its length is equal to that of the United States, 
that it is divided into nearly as many states, each with a jealously 
individual government, and that these states are sometimes sub- 
divided by differences of climate as extreme as that between New 
England and New Mexico and by differences of language so that 
the tongue of one village may be unknown in the next. Even 
Spanish will in parts of Mexico carry you only a little way. 
Professor Trend, who spent some weeks in the tourist resorts of 
Mexico with Spanish Republican friends almost as new to the 
country as himself, makes this mistake. His book, which is 
sentimental (with embarrassing references to a small girl called 
Emma in the Dodgson vein), whimsical and not very well written, 
contains astonishing generalizations about the Catholic Church 
(Professor Trend thinks of it naively in terms of the Scarlet 
Woman) and about its relations with the Mexican Government. 
That in itself is a mistake : one should speak of governments rather 
than government, for the federal government has very little 
control over the states. “As to religious persecution,” Professor 
Trend writes in a passage typical of many, “it is (so far as my 
experience goes, and so far as I have been able to make out by 
inquiry) mostly imaginary. I know that priests are not allowed 
to wear their soutanes in the street....” The ingenious 
assumption is that a genuine inquiry had unearthed only this one 
piece of anti-clerical legislation, but Professor Trend does not 
refer to any of the states—Tabasco or Chiapas, for examples— 
where the Mass was, at the time of writing, strictly forbidden, 
and he could hardly be acquitted of intellectual sharp practice if 
he should appeal to his qualification—“so far as my experience 
goes”, His experience included the capital, and he ought to 
have discovered that in the federal district itself persecution, 
though not spectacular, was not a mere matter of soutanes. 
Religious teaching is forbidden in the schools, and any house in 
which more than nine people gather for a religious purpose is 
liable to confiscation. Churches have been turned into shops, 
garages, cinemas : between 1931 and 1936, 480 churches, schools, 
orphanages and hospitals were closed by the Government. 
Political considerations decide whether the laws are to be enforced 
at any particular moment, and a large proportion of the priests 
who celebrate Mass in the federal district do so illegally. 
GraHAM GREENE. 


The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches. By J. Middleton Murry. 
(Andrew Dakers. 55.) 


Mr. Mippieton Murry belongs to the age-long school of the 
great reformers, those who rebuke the Christian bodies for their 
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weakness and denounce them for their worldliness. They are 
found in all ages, and in all places, from the gutter to the Holy 
See; they are an absolute necessity to the Church, and it is 
perhaps only by their virtue that the gates of hell shall not prevail. 
They are always right, but they are at the same time frequently 
in error. 

So, I think, with Mr. Murry. What he says is so important 
to our souls that we ought to listen, and profoundly as I at times 
disagree with him, it is necessary that the passionate recurrence 
in him of the ancient call to repentance should be properly heard, 
Much of what he says in detail is accurate, and practically all that 
he says about the tendency of the influential members of the 
Christian Church to ally themselves with secular force and secular 
fashion. Cruelty, greed, and indolence have been their familiars, 
and this, it seems, our Lord very well knew when all that he 
would promise the Church was that hell should not prevail against 
her: His other word about faith upon the earth shows how near 
it was to come to prevailing. 

All this is true, wholesome and bitter enough. But there is 
something to be said besides. This faith, this quality of the soul, 
this Galahad in the heart—even Mr. Murry admits that it is 
only at moments that it lives in him, and if so in him, must it 
not be so in most? His preface speaks of the lack of any desire 
for retaliation in the people of London after the bombing, and 
he speaks of “the fact that this simple sentiment is not reverberated 
by the Church, with some semblance at least of the authority 
and loving-kindness of its Master”. But is it not? Why else 
are “reprisals” denounced by the ecclesiastical authorities ? And 
where did that lack of desire come from if not from the Church ? 
Simple innocent hearts? Progress? Alas, we know what they 
mean. 

So with two other points. Mr. Murry is not only one of the 
reformers, he is one of the spirituals. He holds that the “desire 
for the experience of inward assurance of the divine grace, as 
distinct from the acceptance of the assurance given by the super- 
natural authority of the Church . . . marked an advance from 
magical towards spiritual religion”. But why is it more 
“spiritual” to desire personal assurance than to receive that 
assurance through others? ‘To desire that God shall communi- 
cate directly rather than indirectly? Men were one; _ they 
learnt from each other; they lived from each other: why is 
that web of souls less spiritual than one soul ? 

A similar repudiation marks Mr. Murry’s writing on the 
Resurrection. He will not have a “physical resurrection”—not 
for us and not, it seems, for our Lord. But this is to deny that 
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matter can be redeemed, It is no more easy to believe in this 
than Mr. Murry finds it to believe “all the time” in a spiritual 
body. But that the great harmonious flesh shall be part of our 
celestial joy is surely rooted in the Nature of Our Lord. Our 
sufferings in the flesh are united with His, in the holy and glorious 
flesh which the perverted soul has dragged down with it. “The 
means of grace and the hope of glory” are in our bodies also, and 
the name of them is love. 

It is perhaps unfair to demur to such proposals in a book whose 
main energy is evangelical. I think Mr. Murry too much limits 
the Christian idea. But I agree wholly that without repentance 
and passion we shall (humanly speaking) lose the Christian idea. 

Cuaries WILLIAMS. 


Selections from St. Fohn Chrysostom. ‘The Greek Text edited with 
Introduction and Commentary. By the Rt. Rev. J. F. 
D’Alton, D.D., D. Litt. Pp. vii + 395. (Burns Oates 
& Washbourne. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts book of passages from St. John Chrysostom would be welcome 
in any case, for the selection is well made and the printing of the 
Greek, which in Migne is a deterrent from reading, is here an 
invitation. It is doubly welcome because it was first designed, and 
is already used at Maynooth, for practical work by students for 
the priesthood. Classical scholarship in general would benefit by 
an extension of interest to patristic writings, and it is specially 
appropriate that those who have most to gain by a direct study 
of the Fathers should be thus encouraged to pass beyond the usual 
curriculum. 

Indeed a knowledge of the Fathers is the Foundation of one 
kind of culture which might well be considered a natural province 
of the clergy. For the truest culture is that which a man gains 
in following his own calling ; and the cultured priest is not really © 
the priest who knows Shelley by heart or is an authority on 
Beethoven symphonies or Chippendale furniture (honourable 
though these accomplishments may be), but rather the priest whose 
devotion to his office according to his own gifts has developed a 
habit of mind which could not be acquired otherwise. Culture, 
so understood, may be quite distinct from learning in the usual 
sense—the knowledge of souls possessed by some confessors is one 
of its highest kinds ; but if a priest’s bent is towards book-learning, 
his book-learning should characteristically have an ecclesiastical 
direction, whether theological, philosophical, historical or more 
general. No student of English literature can possibly be familiar 
with the whole output of the seventeenth century; it might 
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reasonably be expected that the student who is also a priest should 
acquire particular knowledge of such writings as those of Gertrude 
More, Lucy Knatchbull and Father Henry Hawkins. Similarly 
no classical student can have anything like a full knowledge of 
Greek and Latin writers in general (how many professional 
scholars have read the whole of Hesiod and Isocrates and Plautus 
and Lucan ?) ; it might reasonably be expected of clerical students 
of the classics that they should pay particular attention to the 
patristic developments of Greek and Latin. 

For such study Mgr. D’Alton’s book should be an excellent 
initiation. The student of classical Greek can turn easily to St. 
John Chrysostom, whose Attic style has indeed been praised by 
Wilamowitz ; and the passages provided lead one straight into the 
life of Eastern Christianity in the fourth century. Important 
events of secular and ecclesiastical history are seen at their birth ; 
the corrupt society of Antioch and Constantinople is portrayed 
and rebuked; a great bishop’s enthusiasms and reforms, his 
pastoral care, his charity, are vividly brought before one. 
Maynooth has done well in sponsoring such a book; may its 
example be followed by Catholic houses of study elsewhere. 

Wa TER SHEWRING. 


The Splendour of the Liturgy. By Maurice Zundel. (Sheed & 
Ward. 75. 6d. net.) 


Tus book consists for the most part of meditations or considera- 
tions on the elements of the Mass, from the sign of the Cross to 
the last gospel, with historical and liturgical elucidations, all in 
the light of the sacramentality of the whole created universe. It 
is a notable addition to that thoughtful development of the 
“liturgical movement” which is associated with the names of, e.g., 
Guardini and Dom Theodore Wesseling. Unfortunately, like so 
many similar writings, it is diffuse and its ideas are couched in 
language that seems artificial to the English reader. “Life re- 
veals us to ourselves as a capacity for the Infinite. ‘This is the 
secret of our freedom. Nothing is vast enough for us. Even 
the immensity of astronomical space is but an image of our 
hunger. We rebel against every barrier and every limit inflames 
our desires. ‘This capacity for the infinite is also the source of 
our indigence” ; those are the opening sentences, and it is a pity 
there is so much of that sort of thing in the book, for it discourages 
the reader and obscures the meaning from which he might other- 
wise greatly profit. 
D. ATTwater. 
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The Oxford Book of Christian Verse, chosen and edited by Lord 
David Cecil. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Tus wealth, variety and power of English religious poetry are 
done full justice by this collection. The success of an “Oxford 
Book” depends on its erring, if at all, on the side of generosity. 
We expect it to be representative rather than eclectic; more 
kind than critical. Lord David Cecil shows a remarkable impar- 
tiality, is ready to enter into the intentions of all schools of 
devotion and art, and has not attempted to give the tradition of 
English Christianity, as it appears in these poets, more consistency 
and coherence than it in fact achieved. 

An impression of locally rooted integrity, of characteristic 
freshness and vigour, nevertheless emerges, especially from the 
poetry of the great age of modern English literature, the seven- 
teenth century. This was the century which gave a decisive 
stamp to our language and letters, as well as to many of our 
institutions. It is easily understandable that all later intellectual 
movements should, by a return to their origins, seek inspiration or 
enrichment from the minds of that time. The English Romantics, 
bathed in a very different spiritual atmosphere and preoccupied 
with apparently more urgent problems, derived much of their 
renewed lyrical impulse from the religious poetry of the period. 
Wordsworth’s affinities with Vaughan, Coleridge’s and Shelley’s 
debt to Crashaw, are well known. The neo-Catholic revival of 
the later nineteenth century turned, with equal, if not greater 
eagerness to these writers: Coventry Patmore and Francis 
Thompson found satisfaction in elaborating their rhythms and 
imagery, while a large part of Gerard Hopkins’ singularities were 
fathered by his admiration for Donne, Herbert and Dryden. The 
latest illustration of this tendency of our literary innovations and 
reforms to advert to Jacobean and Caroline achievements is 
provided by the poetry and criticism of Mr. T. S. Eliot, who is not 
unworthily represented in the later pages of this book. 

If we are to criticize Lord David Cecil’s choice, it must be, as 
I have already hinted, because he has admitted much that is 
second rate, much that does not fall within the great tradition. 
No feeling of respect for the content of some of this verse should 
prevent us from defining it, as, poetically, trash. The eighteenth- 
century hymn writers, the Wattses, Wesleys, Topladys and the 
rest are certainly given more than their share of space. Only a 
few of their creations, generally the best known, have sufficient 
literary merit to stand beside the achievements of other centuries 
and men. Even such successes as “O God, our help in ages past” 
and “Gentle Jesus, meek and mild” have a strictly limited value. 
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One can only suppose that the slightly precious attitude revealed 
in the editor’s introduction has sometimes blinded him to the 
intrinsic interest of many of these pedestrian statements of 
Christian sentiment. Similarly, it is difficult to follow Lord David 
in his admiration for the supposedly “Celtic” qualities of such a 
writer as Robert Stephen Hawkes. 

It may be that the need for #mpression is responsible for the 
somewhat superficial twist taken by Lord David Cecil’s phrases in 
his introductory essay. The result is, however, that we have the 
impression of an almost ironically naive critic who stands at a 
great distance from the subject of his observations, and may often 
sacrifice accuracy to a bold and summary outline. The arguments 
put forward to maintain that Christian devotional verse must 
necessarily be timid, cold, and solemn are vitiated by this basis of 
exaggerated detachment. When Lord David writes: “The New 
Testament conception of God is so much more elevated than that 
of the Old that the devout person feels it profane to show himself 
in all his earthly imperfections before Him”, it is difficult to 
suppress a cry of amazement. Surely even the coolest consideration 
of Christian theology should perceive that its central dogma, that 
of the Incarnation, must have a very different effect on devotional 
life from what Lord David Cecil describes. ‘To turn to the poetry 
here collected is the best way to appreciate the passion, the utter 
sincerity and intense beauty reached again and again by English 
poets in the expression of their faith. We may discover in them, 
and find gathered here, as it were, the core of that living tradition 
of thought and feeling which is not only fundamental to our 
civilization, but its crown. 

F. T. Prince. 


Sacred and Profane Love. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Faber and 
Faber. 15s. net.) 


Very early in his book Mr. Sitwell invokes the spirit of the “‘life 
apart”. He conjures up for us pictures of Herrnhut, the Mora- 
vian paradise, of Puritan New England, of those places to which 
men have gone in search of spiritual freedom. But because he 
can find no comfort in religion such scenes of withdrawal have 
for us, as for him, little but a sterile charm. Nazaret, that 
isolated fishing colony of the Portuguese coast, is, in another way, 
no better. Secular it may be, but for a man of modern social 
needs it can be little but a curious survival. Yet, in the stress 
and terror of our modern world, some oasis is a necessity. The 
inheritance of the ages must find sanctuary if it is not to be 
destroyed with our material civilization. Therefore, driven back 
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upon a doctrine of aristocratic exclusiveness, Mr. Sitwell sets up 
for himself a refuge of culture. “Art,” he writes, “‘is what should 
come first with the artist ; poetry with the poet, and not politics, 
which, by nature, he is not adapted to understand. It is as 
contemptible to embrace the worker as it is to live under the 
shadow of the rich.” And so the old question is posed once 
more: to what extent can culture live unto itself ? Wholly, he 
thinks, but there is little joy in his conclusion. Rather does his 
elegiac note sound an air of gentle death. This journey round the 
arcana of a poet’s mind is rich in variety and curious adventure, 
but for all its baroque exuberance of fancy it leads in the end 
to the “last stand”, to fastidious martyrdom, to hopelessness in 
that impasse where culture is the sole salvation. Monasteries and 
churches, nuns and anchorites, play, it is true, a great part in the 
ballet of his imagination, but they serve only to accentuate the 
twilight. One quickly tires of seeing convents in the company 
of a merely aesthetic guide, and however richly wrought the 
fabric of his temperament may be, an empty echo rings from the 
golden floor. With exquisite sensitiveness and intellectual in- 
genuity he explores the complexities of his emotional Odyssey. 
Facts and symbols are cunningly intertwined. In summer woods 
he shows us the dreams of adolescence, on the waters that wash 
the Zattere he reminds us of first love. The bird masks of a 
decadent Venice flicker in and out of the changing scene with a 
sinister strangeness that haunts more than the immediate lines. 
All is curious in his elaborate and lovely prose. We lose ourselves 
in the world of his fancy, seeing through his eyes the nightmare 
inventions of Cruickshank, the sunny gaiety of the Blue Danube. 
But the knell is never far from our ears. This, we feel, is the 
mellow ripeness of an age already dying. If this is to be our 
asylum in a world of disintegration, it is one from which there 
is no escape. However ornate and splendid be the tomb, it 1s 
well for us to realize that it houses only death. And so, for all 
its pleasures of taste and ingenuity, this diary of the great and 
little sensibilities is, at the end, a memento mort set about with gems. 
GerarD Hopkins. 


Those Days. By E.C. Bentley. (Constable. 125. net.) 


Tuts is an agreeable book: an autobiography free from envy, 
hatred, malice and all uncharitableness, that tells us of cheerful 
and successful days at school, at Oxford and in Fleet Street, to 
say nothing of amusing and pleasant holidays on the Continent— 
for “those days” were the happy years before August 1914, when 
we could travel on the Continent without need of passport— 
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except in Russia and Turkey. At St. Paul’s School came the 
beginning of life-long friendship with G. K. Chesterton, then 
“fan unusually tall, lanky boy with a serious, even brooding, 
expression that gave way very easily to one of laughing happi- 
ness”. ‘Together for some seven years, Bentley and Chesterton 
were “in constant association until we left at the same time, he 
to attend classes at the Slade School, I to go to Oxford”’. 

“I have never seen or heard of another schoolboy in the least 
like G. K. C. By the time he was sixteen he was taller than 
most men, and untidier than most schoolboys, as he always 
had been and remained through life. He was healthy and 
strong, and not until long after his schooldays did the glandular 
trouble declare itself that made of him such a Falstaffian figure ; 
but at school he never took the smallest interest in games. He 
had nothing against them, and some of his friends excelled in 
them, but he had a natural inaptitude for any sort of physical 
skill, and was, moreover, extremely short-sighted. I cannot 
imagine what would have been done with him if games had 
been compulsory at St. Paul’s.” 

It was in a school magazine that the first of Chesterton’s poems 
to appear in print were published. 

From St. Paul’s to Oxford, with a scholarship at Merton, was 
to pass to fresh successes in friendship, at the Union, on the river 
and in the examination schools. It was the Oxford of the late 
*nineties, the Oxford of F. E. Smith, John Simon, Hilaire Belloc, 
R. C. K. Ensor, F. W. Hirst, J. L. Hammond and other men 
born to achieve greatness, of whom Mr. Bentley, in his turn to 
be elected president of the Union, can relate the appropriate 
anecdote. And very good are some of the stories of dons and 
undergraduates. Very pleasant, too, is the frankness of the 
author’s avowal that he “wanted to be a journalist”, because he 
wanted to earn “an income sufficient to enable me to marry as 
soon as possible the lady who had already rashly undertaken to 
marry me’’. Success attended the progress to Fleet Street. The 
old Daily News (not then merged into the News-Chronicle) pro- 
vided congenial employment for more than ten years, and when 
rearrangements made it necessary to leave there was the Daily 
Telegraph ready to welcome on its staff a liberal whose Liberalism 
was by now no means ostentatious. The story ends with the 
war in August 1914, a story that for all its good reading leaves 
out so conspicuously the vital, essential thing. Is it possible 
that Mr. Bentley has never known anxiety, doubt, hesitation or 
pain? Has he never been gravely interested in revealed religion ? 
Nothing in his autobiography suggests experience of poverty, of 
intellectual or financial stress; nothing indicates the smallest 
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interest in the faith of his friend G. K. C. But then the whole 
spirit of adventure is absent from this urbane record of an emi- 
nently successful career. The egotism, the self-advertisement, 
that is apt to flower in autobiography is also absent. It is all 
very modestly told—including the really new turn given to 
detective stories by the author’s Trent’s Last Case, and the in- 
vention of the new form of comic verse called “Clerihew”. ‘The 
appreciations of contemporaries are written with generous and 
obviously sincere goodwill. 
JoszrH CLayToN. 


The Story of a Catholte Parish. By Etienne Robo. (E. W. 
Langham, Farnham. $s. net.) 


Fatuer Roso has written a charming epilogue to his Mediaeval 
Farnham (1936). In that fine work the story of Farnham as a 
Catholic parish was carried down to the Reformation ; here we 
have it brought up to date. After an opening chapter on the 
change of religion as it affected Farnham, we have to leap over a 
century and a half during which time there was no trace of 
Catholic worship or life till we come almost to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

In 1792 some thousands of French priests began to take refuge 
in England. The episode is important for the story of Catholic 
Emancipation, for as Father Robo justly observes, their presence 
and their manner of living helped greatly to break down the 
barrier of prejudice and hatred that had surrounded Catholics in 
this country. Between 1797 and 1812 two hundred of these 
refugee priests, mostly from the Dioceses of Bayeux, Lisieux, 
Coutances and Rouen, were resident in Farham, and seventeen of 
them lie buried in the churchyard of St. Andrew’s. Father Robo 
has brought together many details of that strange and moving 
episode, so memorable in the life of a placid, self-contained and 
self-sufficing English town. 

The Second Spring began in 1890, when Father Mathieu 
Gerin started the mission, his first temporary church being a 
disused police-station. ‘Today, thanks to the energy and ability 
of another French priest, the Catholics of Farhham worship in 
the beautiful austere church of St. Joan of Arc. On 23 May, 1929 
the foundation-stone was laid in the presence of Mgr. Eugene le 
Senne, successor of Pierre Cauchon in the see of Beauvais, and of 
the Bishops of Southwark and Portsmouth, co-successors of 
Cardinal Beaufort, that bishop of Winchester who did so much to 
compass the death of The Maid. Nothing could have been more 
consonant with the traditions of Farnham as a Catholic parish. 
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The volume is well produced, with sixteen excellent photo- 
graphs, and will undoubtedly interest a- wide circle of neighbours 
and friends. 

J. J. Dwver. 


Witnesses to Christ. By Mgr. Alban Goodier, S.J.. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. 75. 6d. net.) 


In Witnesses to Christ the lamented Archbishop Goodier makes 
the gospels speak for themselves in a series of chapters on St. John, 
Zachary, our Blessed Lady, and even Pilate as “witnesses” to what 
“the Saviour of mankind” really was. In the section on our Lady 
as a “‘witness”’ it is rather surprising that the author did not bring 
out the point so emphatically set forth by the late Doctor Sanday 
that if you but change the pronouns in chapters 1-2 from the 
third person to the first, you seem to have our Lady’s voice telling 
St. Luke all about the annunciation and the subsequent events. 
Many will find this devotional volume most helpful in meditation. 

H. P. 
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